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FINGERS 


The Melville Clark Apollo 


Player Piano 


It cannot be equaled for the 
following unanswerable reasons: 


1. IT HAS THE 88 NOTE RANGE, OR THE ENTIRE PIANO 
KEYBOARD, EACH ONE OF THE 88 PNEUMATIC FINGERS 
STRIKING A PIANO KEY. NO COUPLERS ARE USED. The 
Apollo is the only player piano in the world that has this range. All 
others have only 65 notes or 5 octaves. Would you be satisfied with | 
a 5 octave piano when the standard range is 7 1-3 octaves? Cer- 
tainly not. You will therefore naturally prefer the standard player 
with 88 notes. : | 

2. ANOTHER IMPORTANT FEATURE IN APOLLO PLAYER 
PIANO CONSTRUCTION IS THE EFFECTIVE TRANSPOSING 
MOUTHPIECE, WHICH REPRESENTS FULLY 95 PER CENT OF 
PLAYER VALUE. By its use the key can be changed to accompany 
any voice or musical instrument. This one feature gives the Apollo 
player a great additional value in the musical home. The transposing 
mouthpiece also prevents the shrinking and swelling of the music 
rolls, which is oftentimes a source of great annoyance, and interferes | 
with the proper execution of the score. No other player in the world 
has this transposing mouthpiece. 
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These important devices give the Apollo an unrivalled advantage and make it 
The Player for the Musical Home 


i) None other can touch it in superior features. It is peerless. It plays 
{| the compositions of the great composers exactly as they were written | 
- without transposition or rearrangement. 


Send for illustrated booklet to the manufacturers 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO. 


STEINWAY HALL hi 
; 8 8 CHICAGO 8 8 + 
| The: Apollo.plays 65 and. 88 note 
FINGERS _| FINGERS 


4 Ben). Curtaz & Son, Agts., 1615 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco. 
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ONE OF THE 


GENTLEST AND KINDEST OF MEN, HIS LIFE HAS BEEN OF SINGULAR BENEFIT TO 


(SEE “PRINCIPLES OF PLANT BREEDING,” PAGE EIGHT.) . 


MR. LUTHER BURBANK, THE WORLD'S GREATEST PLANT ORIGINATOR. 


HUMANITY. 
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_AFFINITIES—-A BRILLIANT ESSAY 


INTRODUCTION, 


| Gertrude Atherton’s essay on “Affinities,” in this number of Overland Monthly, 
makes undoubtedly the primest reading upon the topic in the abstract that has ap- 
peared in modern print. Although not of great length, it ts, we feel, the most 
brilliant and conclusive summarization of the subject yet given. The essay has been 
pronounced by critics a perfect gem in tts literary construction, its inciswe, clear-cut 
reasoning, and the profound appreciation of human motiwes, which tt discloses. 
Apply the logic of Mrs. Atherton’s essay to almost any case you can think of, | 
and at once the depth of her argument becomes apparent. Take, for instance, the 
case of William Ellis Corey, the Pittsburg multi-millionaire, who dworced the 
patient wife of his early struggles and cast her aside as one throws away an old 
shoe, in order that he might marry an ambitious, heartless woman of the footlights. 
| Corey’s mind was twisted by his environment of gold. The new wife, he thought, 
would better help him gain an entre and maintain a position in the exclusive 
social circle he coveted. As Napoleon put aside Josephine—Josephine, who had 
helped to make him what he was, so the head of the steel trust saw his “affinity” in 
a sensational actress. But his wild desire turned to ashes. And now, tf press re- 
ports be true, this man Corey would be glad to re-marry his first wife and to regain 
the tried and true companon, having found that an affinity, after all, soon wears 
| out. This is the keynote of Gertrude Atherton’s article, and it 1s sound and sane. 
~ Over and above all, it bears the imprint of the keen tntellectuality of its author. 
No woman writer of to-day enjoys a greater distinction for compelling brain-power 
than Mrs. Atherton. Her deeply analytical trend is shown in the fact that she has 
reduced the subject to its fundaments, bringing out clearly, among other things, 
a summarization of those natural laws which govern the human race in its instinct 
for race life, and which have been predicated wm scientific form by Darwin, Schopen 
hauer, our own David Starr Jordan and others.. Yet even though stated with a pre- 
cision that is scienttfically exact, the essay does not lose value from either a human 
interest or a literary view-point. The essay is an epitome of the various human 
motives and tmpulses that play a part and must form the background tm _ every 
novel in which love is the theme. Introduce the principals, and you have the novel. 
Gertrude Atherton is a Californian, a native of San Francisco. And among the 
famous writers whose genius has been nursed in Caltfornia there is not one more 
intensely loyal to the Golden State than she. Mrs. Atherton’s latest novel will give 
the uninitiated a clearer ‘picture of San Francisco life than perhaps any volume, 
whether fact or fiction that has ever been. published. Her love for the State; her 
understanding and appreciation of the life and the people have never been excelled 
by any other writer. It is amazing that an author of novels should be enabled to so 
draw the black and white contrasts of the environment in which she was reared— 
the art partakes more of the field of journalism than of the traditional sphere of the 
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novelist. Yet one of Mrs. Atherton’s characteristics 1s her exacting care in _pre- 
paring her writings; witness the grasp on our American constitutional history and 
our early political forces displayed in “The Conquerors,” in which, as almost every 
| one knows, Alexander Hamilton is the leading figure. ; 

After all, we do not think that any subject by Mrs. Atherton could more inter- 
est the readers of Overland than “Affinities.” Overland Monthly was particularly 
fortunate in being able to secure it for this issue of the magazine. At the time of 
writing it, Mrs. Atherton was just recovering from a severe attack of bronchitis, 
and three days after its completion she left for Europe.”—EpItTor. 


No detail 1s neglected 


AFFINITIES” 


BY GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON AT TWO YEARS OLD. 


Perhaps no word in the English lan- 
guage has become more hackneyed or been 
more vulgarized than this word affinity, 
which, no doubt, was invented by the 
poets and has no place in prose at all. It 
is worth while to consider it in its various 
interpretations, and to reflect upon 


whether it has any real 
Karthians. 

When a man runs away with another 
man’s wife, when an inexperienced boy 
and girl marry in the face of all interested 
advice, they complacently—and stubborn- 
ly—invoke the word affinity. (And so do 
writers when they want to be improper 
and have not the courage to admit it.) 
Now, if the world were still frankly ma- 
terial and polytheistic, both the mad and 
the foolish in love would have ample ex- 
cuse in the scientific definition of affinity: 
“chemical attraction which takes place, 
at insensible distance, between particles 
of bodies, and unites them to form a com- 
pound.” But while this definition suf- 
ficed for that brilliant pagan world B. C. 


meaning for 


which infused life with a glow and color 


that civilization never will know again, 
the advent of Christianity gave birth to 
a dweller within the flesh called the soul, 
and the belief in this separate spiritual 
entity is a fixed principle throughout the 
civilized world today; even among those 
that never set foot in church. It may be 
an inherited superstition or it may be a 
fact, but certain it is that civilized man 
believes in his soul and, whatever his be- 
havior, has a good deal more respect for 
it than he has for his body. Its chief pro- 
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duct is conscience, which, independently 
of the crime of being found out, effects 
subtle revenges unknown to our pagan 
forefathers. And even where conscience 
is quieted by philosophy or sophistry, still 
the soul sits apart maintaining its indi- 
viduality, and insensibly meditating upon 
the day when it shall find it convenien 
to achieve perfection. ee 

Therefore, can the body no longer be 
regarded as a mere combi- 
nation of elements to be 
acted and reacted upon by 
other elements, for how- 
ever strong the violence of | 
its impulses, it can always 
be controlled by the ego if 
the ego chooses to exert it- 
self. When a man runs off 
with his neighbor’s wife, or 
two young fools marry on 
nothing, they merely 
obeying the dictates of the 
race, as Schopenhauer 
pointed out long since. No 
human criminal — has ever 
been brought to light one- 
half so unscrupulous as Na- 
ture where the race is con- 
cerned; she cares no more 
for souls than for mere 
human happiness; and the 
same men and women fall 
again into her snares, each 
time assuring themselves 
that the long-sought affinity 
—1l. e., opportunity for per- 
fect - happiness—has_ heen 
found at last. There is no 
instrument like the pupular 
word, the ready-made 
phrase, to help people to 
cheat themselves, to justify 
acts which that cold, criti- 
cal brain in the ego under- 
stands for exactly what they 
are worth. | 

I]l-used as this word affinity is, staring 


at us daily in the scandal columns of the 


press, still it is equally positive that it is 
‘held in reverence by intelligent and high- 
minded people—to say nothing of the 
poets. By them it is considered only in 
its spiritual significance. That being the 
case the question naturally arises: Is it 
possible for affinities to recognize each 


other from the confusing depths of their 
mortal envelope? 

The amount of misery among married 
people well enough off to command a cer- 
tain amount of extraneous distinction, or 
too poor to think, is by no means appall- 
ing, and a respectable majority are amia- 
bly content with themselves, the world, 
and each other. But on the other hand, 
where is that ideal state of bliss to be 


WHEN GERTRUDE ATHERTON WAS FIFTEEN. 


found (after honeymoon) which the mar- 
riage of so many “affinities” should surely 
bring to pass? The United States divorce 
courts are taxed to their utmost, and so 
would be the courts of Europe and Great 
Britain did they adopt our. facile laws; 
and yet nine out of ten of these divorces 
are granted to people that married for 
love, each convinced that the other pos- 
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sessed every perfection, and that the balk- 
ing of their desire for union would medn 
death in life. On the other hand the 
world is packed with philosophical 
couples, young, middle-aged, old, who 
have settled down after all the vicissitudes 
of honeymoon and disillusion, into the 
best of friends and comrades, or are held 
together by the sentimental tie of children. 
These people have a proper contempt for 
the matrimonial failures, and get a good 
deal out of life, but even they do not 
cherish the delusion that they have been 
kneaded into that romantic composition 


which in their youth they referred to so . 


bravely and casually as affinities. Perhaps 
they smile sadly, perhaps grin when the 
word is used seriously in their presence; 
and when their children fall in love too 
early and unwisely they translate it 
promptly into “calf love.” 


The common frailties of human nature. 


and the utter commonplaceness of daily 
existence dispel the illusion of affinity for 
the married, in short order. The imagin- 
ative existence in which they dwelt while 
courting and affianced, invoked no _pre- 
sentment of the shabby, ugly, nerve- 


racking, weak and commonplace qualities 


of which human nature is so largely 
made up. The greatest of men are disap- 
pointing at close range to the women that 
have idealized them; how much more so 
the average man, who, good and kind and 
clever as he may be, is as ingenuous as an 


MRS. ATHERTON FOUR YEARS AF- 
TER HER LITERARY DEBUT. 


infant in revealing the mass of minor 
particles of which he is largely composed. 
Women are cleverer in concealing their 
shortcomings, but man, whatever his, has 
in the core of his soul an even higher 
ideal of human happiness than woman, 
and is gradually blunted into common- 
ness, or refined into a vague but divine 
discontent as he feels the disintegration 
of the foundations that held aloft his 
Spanish turrets. He may assure himself 
again and again that he is perfectly satis- 
fied with his lot, as indeed he may have 
good reason to be, but in that same core 
he is unconsciously looking on toward the 
unrealized, unconsciously hoping for 
something for which he has no name, but 
which assuredly is not to be found in his 
best of women. In the average woman 
this prick in the soul takes form in the 
mental vision (especially when her hus- 
band is a good sort), as an image of all 
sorts of things life has denied her, and she 
gets much satisfaction out of day-dreams. 

In the woman of a higher organization, 
this spiritual desire is as strong as in man 
and more formidable, because she is under 
no delusion as to its meaning, and in time 
to its hopelessness. — 

I once had in mind the story of a wo- 


‘man who had had many lovers in her pur- © 


suit of happiness, and who, having con- 
vineed herself that Cecil Rhodes, incom- 
parably the greatest man of many times, 
would have proved to be the real affinity of 
her fastidious soul, could she but have 
met him, undertakes a sentimental pilgri- 
mage to his high and lonely grave. There, : 
recalling all she had heard of the man in 
the flesh, she realizes that she probably 


- would have disliked, might have abhorred 


him, even while clinging to the belief that 
that great soul was hers alone. But the 
great soul could have been seen only. in 
will-o’-the-wisp glimpses, through an in- 
tensely practical mind, a hard material 
envelope, a machine propelled by unstint- 
ed libations of whisky, and ruthlessly bad 
manners. Nevertheless, that a cosmic soul 
dwelt in that repellant clay there could be 


‘no manner of doubt, and the woman sud- 


denly has a vision of it released from the 
flesh, realizes the impotence of mortals to 
find their other part on earth; or to pierce 
the barriers did they blunder into its pres- 
ence: and recalls the ancient belief that 
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MRS. ATHERTON AT TWENTY- 
EIGHT. (A PHOTOGRAPH OF MRS. 
ATHERTON AT THE PRESENT DAY 
IS RE-PRODUCED UPON THE COVER 
OF THIS ISSUE OF OVERLAND. ) 


embodied souls, with a vast experience of 
a. immaterial and unimaginable life, 
spent their mortal existence in a vague 
search both for their lost half and for 
their first and infinitely superior world. 
Naturally their limited mortal vision was 
blinded again and again by the earthly 
forms of beauty which suggested the 
greater beauty they had lost; and which 


so often proved but the trap set by nature 


to perpetuate the race of man (for reasons 
as inscrutable as her methods.) Having 
received this revelation, the woman trans- 
fers the scene of her imaginative life to 
the immaterial plane beyond the grave, 
where souls may be seen for what they are 


and mistakes are impossible. This would 


be cold comfort for many, but more real 
for the imaginative than the disillusion- 
_ ments of the material union. 

When the world realizes that all pursuit 
of affinity on this plane of mortal exist- 
ence is doomed to failure, it will marry 
with its reason, refrain from taking’ its 
neighbor’s wife under the impression that 


she is better than its own (an impression 
caused by a temporary confusion of the 
mental faculties), and accept the baulk- 
ing of its loves with considerable equan- 
imity. Expecting less, it would, beyond 
a doubt, find more; and it would also find 
a still greater pleasure in frustrating the 
tyrannical schemes of nature while choos- 
ing a mate with the highly developed ego, 
instead of with a cunningly devised ner- 
vous system—always, from birth to death, 
at war with the brain. The people who 


can do most to bring civilization up to. 
this pitch are the novelists, and I attempt-— 


ed something of the sort in my last book. 
The hero-.and heroine were a long time 
“falling in love,” and when they finally 
did, it was with their eyes open, after they, 
as well as the reader, had been brought to 
see that they were admirably fitted to as- 
sist each other in the eternal battle with 
life. There was no sense of “affinity,” no 
falling in love at first sight; it was empha- 
sized that in other circumstances they 


would not have suited each other at all, 


and that the heroine, at least, never would 
have married; and found life full of other 


interests. But in the peculiar conditions 


that arose, their life companionship be- 
came as sure as fate, and they had an op- 
portunity to accomplish something  to- 
gether, which is more than can be said 
of most married couples. No doubt, also, 
they would be happier than most, not only 
in this accomplishment, but because as 
individuals, highly developed, they must 
find each other more interesting than the 
average human being, and grow per- 
sistently. Perhaps, in spite of many in- 
compatibilities, they might die in the be- 
lief that they were “affinities,” but that 
would really make no difference, because 
the conditions do not exist on this plane 
for affinities to enjoy each other, even 
could they be certain of the truth of their 
hopes, and this they never can be so long 
as that awkward tangle of systems that 
make up the visible presence called the 
body stands between. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
PLANT BREEDING 


BY LUTHER BURBANK 


GENERAL knowl- 
edge of the Relations 
and Affinities of 
Plants will not be a 
sufficient equipment 
for the © successful 
plant-breeder. He 
must be a_ skillful 
botanist and biologist, and having a defin- 
ite plan, must be able to correctly estimate 


the action of the two fundamental forces, 


inherent and external, which he would 
guide. 


The. fundamental principles of plant- 


breeding are simple, and may be stated 
in few words; the practical application 
of these principles demands the highest 
and most refined efforts of which the mind 
of man is capable, and no line of mental 
effort promises more for the elevation, ad- 
vancement, prosperity and happiness of 
the whole human race. 


Every plant, animal and planet occu- 


pies its place in the order of Nature by 
the action of two forces—the inherent 
constitutional life-force with all its ac- 
quired habits, the sum of which is hered- 
ity; and the numerous complicated exter- 
nal forces or environment. To guide the 
interaction of these two forces, both of 
which are only different expressions of 
the one eternal force, is, and must be, the 
sole object of the breeder, whether of 
plants or animals. 

When we look about us on the plants in- 
habiting the earth with ourselves, and 
watch any species day by day, we are un- 
able to see any change in some of them. 
During a life-time, and in some cases 
perhaps including the full breadth of hu- 
man history, no remarkable change seems 
to have occurred. And yet there is not 
to-day one plant species which has not 
undergone great, and to a certain extent 
constant change. | 

The life-forces of the plant, in endeav- 
oring to harmonize and adapt the action 


of its acquired tendencies to its surround- 
ings, may, through many generations, 
slowly adapt itself to the necessities of 
existence, yet these same accrued forces 
may also produce sudden, and to one not 
acquainted with its past history most sur- 
prising and unaccountable, changes of 
character. ‘The very existence of the 
higher orders of plants which now inhabit 
the earth has been secured to them only 
by their power of adaptation to crossings, 
for through the variations produced by 
the combination of numerous tendencies, 
individuals are produced which are better 
endowed to meet the prevailing conditions 
of life.. Thus to Nature’s persistence in 
crossing do we owe all that earth now pro- 
duces in man, animals, or plants; and 
this magnificently stupendous fact may 
also be safely carried into the domain of 
chemistry as well, for what is common air 
and water but Nature’s earlier efforts in 
that line, and our nourishing foods but the 
result of myriad complex chemical affini- 
ties of later date? | 

Nature and artificial crossing and hy- 
bridization are among the principal remote 
causes of nearly all otherwise perplexing 
or unaccountable sports and strange modi- 
fications, and also of many of the now 
well-established species. Variations, with- 
out immediate antecedent crossing occur 
always and everywhere from a combina- 
tion of past crossings and environments, 
for potential adaptations often exist 
through generations without becoming ac- 
tual, and when we fully grasp these facts, 
there is nothing mysterious in the sudden 
appearance of sports; but still further in- 
telligent crossings produce more immedi- 
ate results and of great value, not to the 
plant in its struggle with natural forces, 
but to man by conserving and guiding its 
life-forces to supply him with food, cloth- 
ing and inuumerable other luxuries and 
necessities. Plant-life is so common that 


one rarely stops to think how utterly de- 
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pendent we are upon the quiet, but mag- 
nificently powerful work which ey are 
constantly performing for us. 

It was once thought that plants varied 


within the so-called species but very little, 


and that true species never varied. We 
have more lately discovered that no two 
plants are ever exactly alike, each one hav- 


ing its own individuality, and that new 


varieties having endowments of priceless 
value, and even distinct new species, can 
be produced by the plant-breeder with the 
same. precision that machinery for locomo- 
tion and other useful purposes are ‘pro- 
duced by the mechanic. 


The evolution and all the variations of 


plants are simply the means which they 
employ in adjusting themselves to exter- 
nal conditions. Each plant strives to 
adapt itself to environment with as little 
demand upon its forces as possible, and 
still keep up in the race. The ‘best-en- 
dowed species and individuals win the 
prize, and by variation as well as persist- 
ence. The constantly varying external 


forces to which all life is everywhere sub- - 


jected demand that the inherent internal 
force shall always be reagy to adapt itself 
or perish. 

The combination and _ interaction of 
these innumerable forces embraced in 
heredity and environment, have given us 
all our bewildering species and varieties, 
none of which ever did or ever will remain 
constant, for the inherent life-force must 
be pliable or outside forces will sooner or 
later extinguish it. Thus adaptability, as 
well as- perseverance, is one of the prime 
virtues in plant as in human life. 

Plant breeding is the intelligent appli- 
cation of the forces of the human mind 
in guiding the inherent life-forees into 
useful directions by crossing to make per- 
turbations or variations and new combi- 
nations of these forces, and by radically 
changing environments, both of which 
produce somewhat similar results, thus 
giving a broader field for selection, which 
again is simply the persistent application 
of mental force to guide and fix the per- 
_turbed life-forces in the desired channels. 

Plant-breeding is in its earliest infancy. 
Its possibilities, and even its fundamental 
principles,. are understood but by few; in 
the past it has been mostly dabbling with 
tremendous forces, which have been only 


partially appreciated, and it has yet to ap- 
proach the precision which we expect in 
the handling of.steam or electricity, and, 
notwithstanding the occasional sneers of 
the ignorant, these silent forces embodied 
in plant-life have yet a part to play in the 
regeneration of the race which, by com- 
parison will dwarf into insignificance the 
services which steam and electricity have 
so far given. Even unconscious or half- 
conscious plant-breeding has been one of 
the greatest forces in the elevation of the 
race. ‘The chemist, the mechanic, have, 
so to speak, domesticated some of the 
forces of Nature, but the plant-breeder is 
now learning to guide even the creative 
forces into new and useful channels. This 
knowledge is a most priceless legacy, mak- 
ing clear the way for some of the greatest 
benefits which man has ever received from 
any source by the study of nature. 

The main object of crossing genera; 
species or varieties is to combine various 
individual tendencies, thus producing a 
state of perturbation or partial antagon- 
ism by which these tendencies are, in later 
generations, dissociated and recombined 
in new proportions, which gives the 
breeder a wider field for selection; but 
this opens a much more difficult one—the 
selection and fixing of the desired new 
types from the mass of heterogenous ten- 
dencies produced, for by crossing bad 
traits as well as good are always brought 
forth. The results now secured by the 
breeder will be in proportion to the accu- 
racy and intensity of selection, and the 
length of time they are applied. By these 
means the best of fruits, grains, nuts and 
flowers are capable of still further im- 
provements in ways which to the thought- 
less often seem unnecessary, irrelevant, or 
impossible. 

When we capture and domesticate the 
various plants, the life-forces are relieved 
from many of the hardships of an unpro- 
tected wild condition, and have more lei- 
sure, so to speak, or, in other words, more 
surplus force, to be guided by the hand of 
man under the new environments into all 
the useful and beautiful new forms which 
are constantly appearing under cultiva- 
tion, crossing and selection. Some plants 
are very much more pliable than others, 


_as the breeder soon learns. Plants having 


numerous representatives in various parts 
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of the earth generally possess this adapta- 
bility in a much higher degree than the 


monotypic species, for having been sub- 


jected to great variations of soil, climate, 
and other influences, their continued ex- 
istence has been secured only by the inher-~ 
ent habits which adaptation demanded, 
while the monotypic species not being able 
to fit themselves for their surroundings 
without a too radically expensive change, 
have continued to exist only under certain 
special conditions. Thus two important 
advantages are secured to the breeder who 
selects from the genera having numerous 
species—the advantage of natural pliabil- 
ity, and in the numerous species to work 
upon by combination for still further vari- 
ations. 

The plant-breeder, before making com- 
binations should with great care select the 
individual plants which seem best adapted 
to his purpose, as by this course many 


years of experiment and much needless— 


expense will be avoided. The differences 
in the individuals which the plant-breeder 
has to work upon are sometimes extremely 
slight. The ordinary unpracticed person 
cannot by any possibility discover the ex- 
ceedingly minute variations in form, size, 
color, fragrance, precocity and a thousand 
other characters which the practiced 
breeder perceives by a lightning-like 
glance. The work is not easy, requiring 
an exceedingly keen perception of minute 
differences, great practice, and extreme 
care in treating the organisms operated 
upon, and even with all the naturally ac- 
quired variations added to those secured 
by scientific crossing and.numerous other 


means the careful accumulation of slight. 


individual differences through many gen- 
erations is imperative, after which several 
generations are often, but not always, nec- 
essary to thoroughly “fix” the desired type 
for all practical purposes. 

The above applies to annuals, or those 
plants generally reproduced by seed. The 
breeder of plants which can be reproduced 
by division has great advantage, for any 
valuable individual variation can be mul- 
tiplied to any extent desired without the 
extreme care necessary in fixing by linear 
breeding the one which must be. repro- 
duced by seed. But even in breeding per- 
ennials the first deviations from the origi- 
nal form are often almost unappreciable 


to the perception, but by accumulating 
the most minute differences through many 
generations, the deviation from the origi- 
nal form is often astounding. Thus by 
careful and intelligent breeding any pe- 
culiarity may be made’ permanent, and 
valid new species are at times produced by | 
the art of the breeder, and there is no 


‘known limit to the improvement of plants 


by education, breeding and selection. 

The plant-breeder is an explorer into 
the infinite. He will have “No time to 
make money,” and his castle, the brain, 
must be clear and alert in throwing aside 
foss?! ideas and rapidly replacing them 
with living, throbbing thought followed by 
action. ‘Then, and not till then, shall he 
create marvels of beauty and value in 
new expressions of materialized force, for 
everything of value must be produced by 
the intelligent application of the forces of 
Nature which are always awaiting our 
commands. | 

The vast possibilities of plant-breeding 
can hardly be estimated. It would not be 
difficult for one man to breed a new rye, 
wheat, barley, oats or rice which would 
produce one grain more to each head, or a 
corn which would produce an extra ker- 
nel to each ear, another potato to each 
plant, or an apple, plum, orange or nut 
to each tree. 

What would be-the result? In five sta- 
ples only in the United States alone the 
inexhaustible forces of nature would pro- 
duce annually, without effort and without 
cost, 5,200,000 extra bushels of corn, 15,- 
000,000 extra bushels of wheat, 20,000,000 
extra bushels of oats, 1,500,000 extra 
bushels of barley, 21,000,000 extra bushels 
of potatoes. 

But these vast possibilities are not alone 
for one year, or for our own time or race, 
but are beneficent legacies for every man, 
woman and child who shall inhabit the 
earth. And who can estimate the elevat- 
ing and refining influences and moral 
value of flowers with all their graceful . 
forms and bewitching shades and combi- 
nations of colors and exquisitely varied 


perfumes? ‘These silent influences are un- 


consciously fe]Jt even by those who do not 
appreciate them consciously, and thus with 
better and still better fruits, nuts, grains 
and flowers will the earth be transformed, 


man’s thoughts turned from the base, de- 
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structive forces into the nobler productive 
ones which will lift him to higher planes 
of action toward that happy day when man 
shall offer his brother man, not bullets 
and bayonets, but richer grains, better 
fruits and fairer flowers. 


Cultivation and care may help plants 


to do better work temporarily, but by 


breeding, plants may be brought into ex-. 


istence which will do better work always 
in all places and for all time. Plants are 
to be produced which will perform their 


appointed work better, quicker and with. 


the utmost precision. 

Science sees better grains, nuts, fruits, 
and vegetables, all in new forms, sizes, 
colors, and flavors, with more nutrients 
and less waste, and with every injurious 
-and poisonous quality eliminated, and 
with power to resist sun, wind, rain, frost 
and destructive fungus and insect pests; 


fruits without stones, seeds or spines; bet- 
ter fibre, coffee, tea, spice, rubber, oil, 


‘paper, and timber trees, and sugar, starch, 


color and perfume plants. Every one of 
these, and ten thousand more, are within 
the reach of the most ordinary skill in 
plant breeding. 


Man is slowly learning that he, too, may 
guide the same forces which have been 
through all the ages performing this be- 
neficent work which he sees everywhere 
above, beneath and around him in the 
vast teeming animal and plant life of the 
world. 


(In the February issue of Overland will 
appear an article, “Plant Affinities,” by 
Mrs. Emma Burbank Beeson, sister of 
Luther Burbank, and written under his 
direction.) 


SANTA BARBARA \ 


BY RUTHELLA SCHULTZE BOLLARD. 


A summer land south-bound by summer seas ; 
North-rimmed with rugged mountains: 
And all between a ravishment of trees 
And vines and flowers and fountains. 


Above, a soft, soft cloudless summer sky, 
Its turquoise deeps declining, 
To meet the crescent-bounding seas that vie 
With them in sapphire shining. 


From curved shore to curving mountain brim 
The vale, still upward trending, 
O’erlooks the liquid sapphire’s furthest rim, 
The turquoise deeps o’erbending. 


The air is rife with song of flashing bird 
And rich with balm of flowers, 

And sweet with tones of happy children heard 
At play among the bowers. 


Who would not here in dreamful ease abide— 
Calm joys his days extending— 
Content to wait that last—last ebbing tide, 
On which, when comes the ending, 
His soul must glide. 
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JAPAN--CAPTURING ORIENTAL 
TRADE 


THE IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT STANDS BEHIND THE 
JAPANESE MERCHANT, MANUFACTURER, | 
SHIPPER, AND FINANCIER, AIDING 
EVERY NEEDED INDUSTRY, SUP- 
PRESSING INTERNAL COM- 
PETITION AND BUYING 
OUT FOREIGN 
COMPETITORS 


BY JEROME 


VERY DAY the one 
great influence in 
Japan’s industrial 
battle in the Orient 
becomes more obvious 
and is now acknow- 
‘ ledged by the entire 
press of Japan. This 
influence is the Japanese Government, 
which is helping the Japanese merchant 
to capture the trade of the Orient. Gov- 
ernment dictation of public utilities and 
manufactures, together with the regula- 
tion of private industries, is becoming the 
keynote in the progress of the Japanese 
Empire. The Japanese manufacturer 
who, perhaps, could not stand alone in 
competition in the Orient with the power- 
ful manufacturing corporations of Europe 


K. LEAVATT 


and America, is assisted in his fight for 
trade by the Japanese Government. To- 
day competition with Japanese industry 
is coming to mean competition with the 
Japanese Government in a sense that it 
could hardly be applied to any other na- 
tion. This fact, so long not understood, 
is now generally recognized. Japan is the 
England of the Far East; the purposes of 
the empire were recently expressed by Mr. 
Miller, American consul-general to Yoko- 
hama, in a recent letter to Washington. 
“The chrysalis of Japan’s commercial 
and industrial life has broken the cocoon 
of opportunity, and she is leading toward 
the consummation of another hope—lead- 
ership in the trade of the Far East * * * 
The Government is refunding its debt at 
less than 5 per cent; every industry need- 
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ing help is specially aided and assisted 
by the Government.” 

Many close students of affairs would go 
much farther than has Consul General 
Miller. Some believe that the day is not 
far distant when Japan will be in com- 
plete control of the commerce of the 
Pacific, and, they say, possibly by that 
time Nippon will issue the proclamation 
of a Monroe Doctrine in the Orient and 
crv to the nations of the Occident, “Hands 
off.” 


Every Needy Industry Assisted. 


The application of Government concern 
in an industrial sense is making Japan 
industrially and commercially strong. 
That this is true, and that the statement 
of Consul General Miller, who says that 
the Government assists every industry 
needing help is also true, is capable’ of 
detailed illustration. ‘Take, for instance, 


the way the subsidized mail lines—say the 


Toyo Kisen Kaisha—are enabled through 
the help of the Government, to buy up or 
offer to buy up, all competitors. In fact, 
the subsidized lines are constantly devour- 
ing their competitors. Paternalism is be- 
coming the keynote of Japan’s future pro- 
gress. The Government is behind the 
merchant and manufacturer of Japan. 
The movement is assisted by the Japanese 
commercial bodies. The Japanese cham- 
bers of commerce call for consolidation of 
banking houses, an extended consular 
service, and floating museums to exploit 
Japan abroad. 


Government ownership and the direc- . 


tion of public utilities and manufacturing 
is not a new idea in Japan. Under the 
feudal system of old Japan it was exer- 
cised with the greatest latitude, but ac- 
cording to most historians, and indeed in 
line with the observations of some of the 
earliest foreigners here, it was a phase of 
paternalism which regulated and _  con- 
trolled the industries and people, but did 
not especially encourage modern develop- 
ment. ‘To-day the Government is pater- 
nalistic in the broadest possible way. It 
does not, however, exact direct tribute as 
in the olden times, and the producers re- 
ceive better returns for their labor. But 
none the less the Government is exercising 
a supervision over all the industries it 


does not control, and is fostering in every 


way the development of new industries. 


Every industry in Japan is, to a greater 
or less degree, affected by the Covers 
ment policy. 

In the Government management of 
private industry the Japanese have devel- 


oped probably more than any other nation. 


The Government to a great degree regu- 
lates competition and controls the trusts. 


_'The moment the proper Japanese authori- 


ties find competition among manufactur- 
ing concerns, that moment the Govern- 
ment itself steps into the breach. ‘The re- 
cent combination of all the match-making 
concerns in Japan was a typical case. In 
this instance, the Government, viewing 
the warring competitors, advised the for- 


mation of a trust. The business was then ~ 


put under the license system, whereby the 
Government promised in consideration of 
the combination to issue an _ imperial 
license which virtually shut off competi- 
tion and placed the industry directly un- 
der the contro] of the Government. Take 
another illustration, the banks, which are 
in a measure subsidized by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of assisting the in- 
dustrial and commercial development: 
These banks, known as hypothec banks, 
advance money on the growing crops to 
help the farmers over a season; the same 


A TOY STAND IN TOK YO. 
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idea, by the way, which the J | 5 
United States Government : | 
lately adopted for the 
Philippines. ‘The Japanese 
Government is indirectly in- 
terested on the directorate 
of the banks and sees that 
they do not want for help in 
the time of need. 


Outside Camtal Under 
Control. 


To get a foreign capital 
to help to develop Japanese 
enterprises under the direc- 
tion and management of 
Japanese, the Industrial 
Bank of Japan, organized 
in 1902, with a capital of 
$4,980,000, may be men- 
tioned as an instance. This 
bank will induce leading 


foreign financiers to become 

tin bank to BILL BOARD ANNOUNCING THE FAMOUS “DOG'S 
HEAD” MEDICINE, A WIDELY ADVERTISED PROPRIE- 

the extent of $3,750,000, jory REMEDY FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND RHEUMATISM, 


out of the increased capital ogaKa JAPAN. 

of $8,750,000. The first five 

years dividend of 5 per cent on its paid-up In fact, a marked feature of Japanese de- 
capital is guaranteed by the Government. velopment is the large number of loans 
floated abroad for industrial 
purposes. 

Such paternalism exists 
that no one in_ business, 
pressed by the exigencies of 
the times, hesitates to call 
upon banks, indirectly con- 
trolled by the Government, 
for assistance. In fact, the 
commerce of Japan to-day 
is almost entirely supervised 
by the Government. What 
such an innovation in Gov- 
ernment control means in 
the struggle of nations for 
the commerce of their peo- 
ple, only the future can de- 
termine. 

The subject of Govern- 
ment control, assistance and 
supervision is too vast a sub- 
ject to be more than indi- 
cated in the space at my 
disposal in the Overland 
Monthly. It would require 


Modernism in Japan.—Twenty kinds of bill boards in Osaka. a Volume for its thorough 
A closer view of the same billboards is shown in the picture akove. 
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elaboration. Suffice it, that without Gov- graph and lighthouse stores and railway 


ernment aid, Japan would hardly have 
made her ‘rapid industrial progress. 
- Though possessing an abundance of de- 
pendable and fairly skilled labor which, 
though by no means equal to American 
labor, is much cheaper, the private indus- 
tries of Japan would not have progressed 
as they have. ‘The paternalism of the 
Oriental nations is assuming a new phasze 
in this twentieth century. 

As is well known, the Government con- 
trols to-day many of the important monop- 
olies, a. large percentage of the railroads, 
the telegraph and telephone lines, the 
tobacco monopolies, the camphor produc- 
tion, are directly under the control of the 
Government. It controls many factories 
and industries including printing bureaus, 
which includes printing, type foundries 
and paper mills, mints, Tokyo arsenal, 
Osaka arsenal, Senjii woolen factory, 
canning factory, clothing stock factories, 


public surveying and map drawing. Yo-- 


kosuka shipyard, dockyard and arsenal; 
Kure shipyard, ship building, marine en- 
gine works and arsenal, Maisura shipyard, 


ship building, ship engine works and ar- 


senal; the naval arsenals, Shimose pow- 
der works, Takeshima dockyard, Ominato 
dockyard steel works, and various tele- 


JAPAN DOES 


works. | 

In conclusion, I will say a statistical 
table shows why Japan, with her limited 
natural resources finds it essential to her 
life to take these steps: 

Japan’s trade with various countries — 
for 1906 is as follows: 


Country Imports from Exports to 
Egypt and other countries 3,780,052 1,046,460 


$208,392,054 


Totals $211,877,446 


As shown by this table, the “balance of 
trade”—that is to say, the excess of ex-. 
ports over imports—is in favor of Japan 


except in the totals for Europe and for 


‘‘Egypt and other countries.” The trade 
with ‘the United States for the past ten 
years shows a consistent increase of ex- 
ports, but always has the balance of 
trade been in favor of Japan, with the 
exception of the years 1900 and 1905, 
when for the only times in the history of 
the commercial intercourse between the 
two countries the United States sent more 
goods into Japan than it bought. 


NOT WANT WAR 


BY SIUZO HAYASHI 


“I am very glad the fleet has started for 
the Pacific. If it should ultimately touch 
on our shores we will greet them as friends 
and give them the warmest reception.” 

ADMIRAL COUNT TOGO. 


N HONORABLE 

preacher, in one of 
the Eastern States, 
who has recently grad- 
uated from a theologi- 
cal seminary, has an- 
nounced that he is 
about to start for 
Japan, and that he will establish a mis- 
sion to convert the Japanese to Christian- 
ity. He has a panacea, a lure, if you 
please, in the shape of an idea. 
organize a “baseball nine,” teach 


~ 


“the 


He will. 


Japs” the game, and in their enthusiasm 
for baseball they will imbibe the beati- 
tudes. There is no doub’ that this honor- 
able fledgling in the army ef the Lord is 
honest in his belief. He is undoubtedly 
of the preacher Sunday type of: Christian 
who believes in proselyting through jiu- 
jitsu and noise.” It would be useless to 
mention his name, for in his appreciation 
of the Japanese character and the Japan- 
ese civilization he is one of legions, utterly 
bereft of any knowledge of the subjects 
mentioned. He is different from his fel- 
lows'in that he goes forth to teach! 

To the Japanese, the average American 
is singularly obtuse and opinionated on 
one subject, namely: the Japanese. ‘There 
is but one race that is more so and that is 
the English. It was for this reason that 
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the Japanese Government, jealous of ap- 
pearing well in the eyes of the Occidental 
nations, gave to each war correspondent 
and foreign officer attached to Kuroki’s 
first corps, a copy of Nitobe’s “Bushido, 
the Soul of Japan.” 

After re’ ‘.mg the book, most of the hon- 
orable gentlemen ‘so distinguished re- 
mained in the same blissful ignorance of 
the Japanese character, as before the pre- 
sentation of the brochure. 

An American woman, Margherita Ar- 
lina Hamm, writing in the Overland 
Monthly some years ago, gave to the world 
an exhaustive treatise on what she termtd 
“The Mongol Triad.” Mr. W. Petrie Wat- 
son, in his “Future of Japan,” comes as 
near to understanding the character of 
our people, our customs and our vices, if 
such they are, as any modern scholar. I 
would recommend these books to the stu- 
dent. To the preacher who would convert 
us to Christianity by the baseball route or 
the hoodlum “brother-in-Christ,” who 
chooses the brick-bat to bring us to a reali- 
zation of a general unworth, I would 
recommend the reading of the “Legacy,” 
or the Code of Iveyasu, and particularly 
to that section or paragraph in article 31, 


‘the 


& which says: “High and low 
may alike follow their own 
inclinations with respects 
to religious tenets.” 

Tokugawa Iyeyasu enun- 
ciated the principles that 
held to his descendants cen- 
turies of supreme power, in 
the latter part of the Six- 
teenth Century. Japan has 

-always given credit to the 
United States and to Com- 
modore Perry for the awak- 
ening of Japan, and inci- 
dentally the planting of the 
seed which established the 
Emperor as the real ruler 
of the land, and which de- 
stroyed feudalism. ‘The 
abolition of feudalism oc- 
curred in 1871, and it may 
be assumed that from this 
date begins the march of 
Occidental civilization in 
Japan. In 1899 extra-ter- 
ritorial consular restrictions 
were abolished. No other 

nation has ever made the rapid advances 
made by Japan from that day to this! 

Why should we not be proud of our 
achievements ? 

With every day that passes, the United 
States is making strides to approach the 
perfect paternalism of my Government. [ 
would recommend to your scholars and - 
your statesmen, to your merchants and to ~ 
your artisans, the great fundamental of 
“Bushido.” “The public welfare 
should be first considered—far in advance 
of any private interest.” We proved our be- 
hef in the war and since! 

The Japanese do right, because it is 
right, and not because of a belief in a 
future reward. ‘The Japanese universally 
practice tolerance, courtesy and kindness. 
Do you? Do you-dare to claim these as 
universal virtues? Possession of wealth is 
no qualification for distinction or prefer-*. 
ment. Is this so in the United States? 
With increasing educational advantages, 
with a general diffusion of knowledge, we 
will develop a larger comprehension of 
the great moral questions. Japan has 
reached the condition of absolute non-re- 
ligion, irreligiousness, toward which all 
nations, Oriental and Occidental, are gal- 
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loping as fast as convictions 
can carry. Is she not ahead 


of all others?’ Japan has 
placed’ education on a 
throne and dogma has no 
shrine. 

All over the Occidental 
world there is a vague, neb- 
ulous charge ‘that ‘the Jap- 
anese, according to Western 
notions, are dishonest!’ I 
am happy the author wrote 
‘notions,’ for, man for man, 
the standard of honesty is 
as high in Japan as in most 
Western countries, and as- 
suredly higher than in the 
United States! I do not 
suppose it would be gracious 
or charitable to mention 
such names as Rockefeller, 
Ryan, Morton, Harriman, 
Calhoun, McClure and 
others, who ‘have distin- 
guished themselves in the 
American world of finance. 
Surely, it would be rubbing 
salt in an open wound. 

Can any Western country claim and 
prove the wonderful advance made al- 

most as quickly as a great depleting- war 
was ended? Our statesmen have known 
how to turn the attention and energies 
of the people, as by a turn of the wrist, 
from the paths of war to the paths of 
aggressive peace. 

Since the war we have 314 new under- 
takings of large magnitude. Their aggre- 
gate capital is of $197,151,514 gold. This 
is one-third of the entire capitalization 


of the country, previous to the war. This 


is an increase of 32 per 


THE MODERN SPIRIT IN JAPAN. RACES BETWEEN 
RIVAL UNIVERSITY BOAT CREWS, OSAKA, JAPAN. 


tions have increased their capital to $34,- 
000,000. Direct Government assistance is 
granted to nearly all of these concerns. 
The greatest development of Occiden- 
tal ideas in Japan is in the national cor- 
poration, with a capital of $100,000,000, 
for the purpose of fostering the advance of 
Japanese settlement commerce and manu- 
factures in Korea and Manchuria. 
Japan manifestly has not the money to 
carry on these great enterprises. ‘There- 
fore she has borrowed in the United States 
and in Europe. Japan wants no war with 
any one. Japan has no desire that her 


cent within a very few 
months. This  capitaliza- 
tion represents the develop- 
ment of modern industries. 
There are fifty-one new 
electric companies, capital 
$55,000,000; ten new navi- 
gation and dock companies, 
capital $7,500,000. New 
banking concerns aggre- 
gate a capital of $11,000,- 
000. Eleven. new steam 
railways, capital, $6,500,- 


iad and the old corpora- JAPAN. 
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SNAP PHOTOS IN MODERN JAPAN. 


Reading from left to right. Top—1l. Satan putting out a fire with a patent extinguisher. 
2. Strong man.who has eaten noted breakfast food. 3. Delivery boy. Second Row—l. Cart 
horse. 2. School boys drilling. 8. Native retail shops. Third Row—1. Triumphal arch, coolies in 
foreground. 2. Railroad station in Osaka. 3. Reinforced concrete building in Tokyo. Bottom 


Row—1. Schoolgirl and mother. 2. Schoolboy in typical costume. 3. Japanese women loading 
coal] on ships at Nagasaki. 
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sons and daughters should emigrate to a 


white man’s country when the vast un- 
tenanted fertile fields of Manchuria beckon 
and Korea calls for the development of 
her mines and her timber. Certainly, no 
Western nation would wantonly seek to 
quarrel with Japan! No Western nation 
would designedly aim to make it impos- 
sible for its money to earn the reward of 
investment in Japanese Government guar- 
anteed bonds? In many respects the Jap- 


anese is a better man than is his white 
critic. He asks to be allowed to work out 
his destiny, to anticipate the future, un- 
hampered by the religious myths and. be- 
liefs the Occident is so quickly casting 
away as useless, and to be recognized as 
the equal of his fellowman, brain for 
brain, caste for caste, individual for indi- 
vidual. Don’t be afraid! We wish to 
trade with, and be friends to, our honor- 
able neighbors.—Sayonara. 


OLD AGE TO CUPID 


BY FRANCIS 


E. SHELDON 


Love’s dead leaves rustle in the winter wind. 
Unchecked the breezes through its branches blow. 

No tender green a new spring there will find— 
Boy, bend on me no more your golden bow. 


Let the young lover vital deem his flame, 

And pale and glow contented, in my stead; . 
Finding more precious far than gain or fame 

That eyes be blue and hair white-filleted. 


To him let come the vagrant tender pain 
Of watching love grow in a maiden heart. 
I neither praise nor envy him his gain— 
Boy, sheathe your arrow, sheathe your gilded dart. 


For now I have so shaken hands with life 
That to its lures I lift but level eyes. 

No more for me love’s tears and hapless strife, ° 
Its restless fears and blisses of surprise. 


Aye, sheathe your shaft, boy! No more will I le 
Wide-eyed at sleep’s shut gate because love guiles. 

Nor tread the pleasing maze, where pulse beats high, 
But heart-break trembles in the train of smiles. 


For now the calm sweet quietude of age— 
The warmth of windless sunlight and the glow 
Of peaceful dusks—comes as just heritage— 
Boy, bend on me no more your golden bow. 
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THE DESERTER 


BY 


HOYT MOORE 


WEN KIRKPATRICK, 
of the United States 
cruiser Brooklyn, was 
thinking. This itself 

| | was not alarming, but 

considering the fact 

that he had been ab- 

sorbed in thought for 
several days, it was at least deserving of 
consideration. Generally speaking, sailors 
have but little time for thinking. When off 
duty there is always some form of recrea- 
tion that takes the place of thinking, and 
while on duty—well, thoughts are not 
much needed. 

But evidently there was something 
weighing on Owen’s mind, and weighing 
very heavily, too, if the heavy black scowl 
on his face was to be taken as a guide to 
the state of his mind. He was leaning 
over the rail, in that picturesque and 
graceful manner so typical of the sailor, 
and his eyes were fixed moodily on the 
blue-green Cuban shores. Grouped about 
the Brooklyn lay the rest of the vessels 
composing the North Atlantic squadron, 
engaged in the very important, yet very 
tiresome, task of blockading an unseen 
enemy. 

For some reason, unknown to himself 
even, Owen had been feeling a growing 
disgust for ship life for many days. In 
fact, his disgust dated from that day, 
several weeks before, when he had stood 
on the deck of the Brooklyn and watched 
the great troop-ships discharge their loads 


of fresh, enthusiastic young volunteers, 


and gray,, grim regulars—the American 


. army of invasion. He had watched the 


troops land and push their way steadily 
on toward the doomed city of Santiago, 
and in his heart he felt a great bitterness 
rise up which he had never understood. 
Just now, as he stood at the rail, he 
could hear the distant boom of the field 


guns, telling that the troops had met with 
more opposition and were being compelled 
to fight their way through. The Brooklyn 
was lying close in, and as the big guns fell 
silent a moment, Owen could hear the dis- 
tant crackle of the Krags. 

“Shucks!” he ejaculated disgustedly to 
himself; “they are having fun over thefe, 
while I’m hanging around here like a lit- 
tle department clerk.” From which re- 
mark one might infer that a name was 
not the only Irish attribute that Owen 
possessed. 

He was suddenly rudely grasped by the 
collar and hauled around to meet the an- 
gry glare of one of the petty officers. A 
petty officer is a sailor’s pet aversion, and 
this one, Ensign Tate by name, was no 
exception to the rule. Owen’s_ hands 
itched to grasp the little officer by the 
throat as he snarled out: | 

“What do ye mean, man, hanging 
around here? ‘Think you are on your pri- 
vate yacht ?” 

Owen’s face reddened beneath his tan 
and his jaw set hard. For a moment he 
faced the officer defiantly, then his eyes 
fell. The victim of training will rarely 
ever cast off his discipline. 

“Get below,” ordered the little officer, 
pompously. 

“Aye, sir,” answered Owen very quietly, 
his hand rising mechanically in salute. 
His thoughts were with that thin khaki 
line, moving so steadily forward beneath 
the blazing rays of the Cuban sun. And 
an idea, strange, new and daring, had 
come into his brain,, which, try as he 
might, he could not put away from him. 

“Why not,” he murmured thoughtfully 
to himself; “it would not be like deser- 
tion, for really I would be of more benefit 
to the country there than I will ever be 
here.” In another the words would have 
been bitter, but a sailor is never bitter. 
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Owen merely stated the matter as a fact, 
and regarded it as settled. He stared 
across the waves toward the Cuban coast 
a moment, and exclaimed suddenly: 

“By the eternal, Ill try it, anyhow.” 
And he laughed softl . to himself. 

That night, after the tropical darkness 
had completely enveloped the ship, a fig- 
ure strangely like Owen Kirkpatrick 
dropped noiselessly over the side into a 
little skiff, and pulled quietly out into the 


friendly darkness toward the shadowy 
shore. 
When a safe distance away, he rested 


on his oars, and looked back toward the 
fleet. The great, grim fighting machines 
lay still and silent on the waters with all 
lights extinguished. But that they were 
ready was evidenced by the rolling clouds 
of smoke pouring from every funnel. 
Some mute feeling of admiration touched 


Owen dimly as he gazed on these mighty | 


ships of a mighty nation, and his heart 
was slightly troubled. But as he thought 
of that long line of American soldiers 
bivouacking beneath the starlight on 
Cuban soil, came to him again, and he 
laughed softly to himself. 

With a last look toward the shore to get 


his bearings correct, he settled down to- 


his task and pulled toward the shore. 


* * * * 


“Who are you and what do you want ?” 
demanded the officer suspiciously. 

“My name is Patrick Owen, and I want 
to enlist,” lied the former sailor very 
cheerfully. 

The young American officer eyed him 
with suspicion and distrust written ex- 
tremely plain on his face. It was possible 
—nay, very probable—that this fellow was 


a Spanish spy, and this idea, together 


with a West Pointer’s natural skepticism, 
made the young officer very doubtful. 

_ “Where did you come from?” he pur- 
sued keenly. | 

The question almost took Owen off his 
guard. He thought rapidly before he re- 
plied: 

“From the interior of the island. I 
have been here for several years assisting 
the natives in their fight against the 
Naturally, I now desire to 
join your forces.” 

“Did you come from the States?” 


“Yes,” answered Owen, “but I’m Irish,” 


he added, quickly. 
“Of course,” laughed the other, “that 
was understood. After all, though, there 


isn’t a great deal of difference between 


the Irish and the American race.” 

He paused for a moment, and Owen 
eyed him anxiously. 

“TI guess that settles it. A man of Ire- 
land would never be a traitor to us, [| 
think. ‘Then, too, we need men who are 
used to warfare in this country.” 

Stretched at full length in the trench 
lay Owen, contentedly blowing smoke 
rings from his cigarette. A feeling of 
great content was in his heart, such as 
he had never known on board the ship, 
and he whistled softly to himself—whis- 
tled a little song his father used to sing. 
For to-night he was thinking of home and 
the stories his father used to tell him of 
the great war between the States. 

He was lying stretched out in the trench 
at the foot of San Juan Hill, and word 
had just come down the line that they 
were to take the block house the next day. 
Just now he was thinking of the story his 
father had told him of Pickett’s charge up 
the slopes of Gettysburg, in which the 
father had taken part. He wondered idly 
whether their charge to-morrow would be 
anything like that historic charge of forty 
years before. 

“Say, Owen,” drawled one of the regu- 
lars, rising to a sitting position, and star- 
ing up the starlit hill, “itll be hell crawl- 
ing up that slope to-morrow.” 

“Yep,” assented. Owen carelessly, exhal- 
ing a fragrant cloud of smoke, “but I 
guess it won’t last long,” he concluded al- 
most regretfully. 

The other regarded him curiously. 

“Talk like you are going to enjoy it,” he 
exclaimed suddenly. 

“It will be the best fight of the whole 
war,” said Owen absently, ignoring the 
other’s remark. And he turned over on 
his back and gazed dreamily up toward 
the distant, gleaming stars. Forty years 
before, his father had slept thus baie 
the heights of Gettysburg: 


* 
The stirring notes of a bugle called 


the sleeping lines from the dream-land, 


and silently they cleaned their rifles, and 


| 
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jammed their cartridges viciously down 
into position. The final movement on the 
- city was to begin that day, and San Juan 
and El Caney were the goal of the Ameri- 
can troops. 

The, artillery was already engaged with 
the Spanish gunners in the block house, 
and the hill was swept by a terrific fire. 
But in the face of this fearful fire, the 
American troops deployed into the thin, 
overlapping skirmish line for which they 
were famous, and moved slowly up the 
shot-torn slope. The Spanish riflemen now 
joined in, and the whir-whir of the dread- 
ed Mauser bullet was heard. A moment 
later the crackle of the Krags told that 
the American line was in action. ‘The 
block house was enveloped in smoke, but 
the American troops, equipped with 
smokeless powder, were in plain view, 
moving slowly, but steadily, up that death- 
strewn hill. Somewhere in the rear, a 
band was playing. The Spanish forces 
gazed with wonder on the advancing line, 
which could not be repulsed, and their 
wonder was not unmixed with fear. The 
new blood of the West was facing the old 
blood of the East, and as ever was destined 
to triumph. 

Owen had been detailed to go forward 
with the wire-cutting squad and remove 
the barbed wires and other obstructions 
placed there by the Spaniards. As he was 
nearing the block house on his dangerous 
errand, he glanced back toward the troops. 
He and his helpers had removed all ob- 
structions, and he glanced back to give the 
signal to advance. ‘To his horror, he saw 
that the line was wavering, and seemed on 
the point of being driven back. The Span- 
ish gunners were pouring an awful fire 
into the already shot-torn ranks, and at 
each volley the line faltered, staggered, 
and came blindly on. The continued ad- 
vance stirred the fighting blood in Owen’s 
body to boiling heat. He dropped back 
into the line and approached his com- 
manding officer. 

“For God’s sake’”—the rank was forgot- 
ten—“close ranks‘ and charge! ‘They are 
driving us back!” 

The officer’s eyes blazed with swift 
wrath at being told to do a thing by a 
private of the ranks. But as his eyes 
glinted along the line, he saw that Owen’s 
words were too true. 


“Bugler’ >__his tones rang out high and 
clear—“sound the charge!” 

As the ringing notes died away, a crash- 
ing cheer went up fromthe tired men, and 


with closed tanks they went forward at the 
_double. 


The band ceased a moment, and 
then the crashing chords of the great bai- 
tle hymn, “Dixie,” came surging through 
the air. To the same tune that his. father 
had marched to so many years before at 
Gettysburg, Owen himself went up _ the 
slope ‘in the front line. 

‘Terror seized the Spanish men, as these 
men—the conquering sons of the new 
nation across the Atlantic—came forward 
at the double in a compact line and with 
such seeming confidence. They wavered in 
their fire for a moment, and a moment 
later the guns were turned upon their for- 
mer owners, who were fleeing madly to- 
ward the city. San Juan was in posses- 
sion of the American troops. 
* * * * 

The tired troops were resting before the 
final assault upon the doomed city—for 
doomed she was now without a doubt. The 
Spanish fleet lay a scattered wreck along 
the Cuban shores. Not one had escaped 
the fearful fire of the American fleet, and 


ow Santiago lay almost helpless, beseiged 


on one side by a victorious fleet, while on 
the other, General Shafter was drawing 
his lines closer and closer, preparing. for 
the final grand assault. 

But just a few hours before the time set 
for the grand forward movement, word 
came along the line that the city had sur- 
rendered. Realizing the inevitable, the 
Spanish forces had surrendered without 
striking another blow. A few hours later 
the American troops marched into the city 
as conquerors, carrying out the destinies of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. That night, for 
the first time in fifty years, an American 
army bivouacked in a foreign city. 

The next day, while passing along one 
of the streets of the captured city, Ensign 
Tate of the Cruiser Brooklyn stopped sud- 
denly and stared hard at a soldier passing 
along on the other side of the street. 

“Who is that man?” he asked, pointing 
him out to his companion, a young army 
officer. 

“Which one,” following the Ensign’s 
gaze. “Oh, that man? Why, he is the 


- man who really captured the block house 
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at San Juan. The men call him ‘Devil’ 
Owen, I believe.” And Captain Dare pro- 


ceeded to tell the story of Owen’s action, 


which had resulted in the capture of the 
hill. 

“He is strangely like a man who desert- 
ed the Brooklyn a few months ago,” mused 
Tate. “That man’s name was Owen 
Kirkpatrick.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” laughed the other, “this 
fellow is no deserter. He is a born fighter 
and don’t know the meaning of the word 
fear.” 

“A brave man will sometimes desert,” 
said Tate. “And,” he persisted, “I am 
not mistaken. Look how he walks now for 
one thing. Nobody ever walked that way 
save a sailor.” 

The two stood and watched Owen pass 
down the street with that peculiar swing- 
ing walk of a sailor of long standing. 

“You are right, Tate. He has evidently 
been a sailor at some time in his life. But 
surely he is not a deserter. Why, that 
means death for him,” he finished slowly 
and gravely. 

“So it does,” assented Tate briefly. “But 
we will go down and interview him. I can 
tell very easily when I get closer to him.” 

Dare nodded affirmatively, and _ they 


turned and followed Owen, who was 


swinging on down the street. 

As the two officers approached him, 
Owen turned his head slightly and caught 
sight of Tate. His face paled slightly be- 


neath its bronze, and he quickened his 
steps, hoping that Ensign Tate had not 


seen him. 

But it was in vain. The Ensign’s quick 
eyes had already recognized him, and the 
next instant he was called upon to halt. 

“Caught at last, eh ?” sneered Tate, “but 
I hardly expected to find you here.” 

“What does this mean, Owen?” de- 
manded the young army officer. “Did you 
desert the Brooklyn ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Owen composedly, 
though his face was slightly pale, and as 
his eyes rested upon Tite they gleamed 
contemptuously. Tate seemed slightly 
taken aback with this method of greeting, 
and stepped back slightly, as if fearing 
bodily harm. Owen laughed sardonically. 

“You are pretty good.at finding desert- 
ers, ‘Tate, but you haven’t got a great deal 
of nerve.” His eyes searched the Ensign’s 


face again coldly and sneeringly. ‘Tate’s 
face was a dull red. | 

“Well, captain,” Owen’s voice was very 
cheerful now as he faced Dare—“what are 
your orders?” 

‘“‘Proceed to the guard house and place 
yourself under arrest. I need not say, 
Owen, how much I regret this.” The 


~ young fellow’s voice was husky, for he 


knew too well the punishment which must 
be meted out to this man—the bravest 
man in the American army. | 

* * * 


“Are you guilty or not guilty?” asked 
the white-haired old General at the head 
of the court-martial, trying Owen Kirk- 
patrick for desertion. 

“Quilty !” answered the prisoner, slowly. 
So it had come to this—the death of a 
traitor! He who had fought so bravely on 
that death-strewn hill was to be shot like 
a dog by his own comrades. 

“Have you no defense to make?” The 
old General’s voice was very grave. 

“No, sir,” answered Owen, simply, “but 
I would like to tell you the story of the 
whole matter.” 

“Proceed,” said the old officer, gravely. 

Owen rose and faced his accusers. There 
was nothing but simplicity itself in his 
position, but it seemed that a sudden stern 
austerity had fallen upon him. 

‘‘Sirs”—his voice was very low, but 
every word was distinct—“‘what I am to 
say will avail me nothing in a court-mar- 


tial, I realize, but it may be that I can 


at least clear my name of the charge of 
cowardice. 

“T enlisted in the navy when but a boy. 
I thought then that I loved the sea, so 
I chose the navy in preference to the army. 
I was very well contented with my lot 
until Ensign Tate came on the Brooklyn. 
Since that time it seems that it has been 
a favorite sport of his to humiliate me in 
every way possible. I 

“T protest——” Ensign Tate was on 
his feet, talking excitedly. 

“Sit down !” thundered the commanding 
officer. ‘Finish your story, Owen.” 

““____of course,” resumed the prisoner, 
“could do nothing in retaliation, he being 


an officer. But I could feel as well as any - 


one, and often his injustice cut me keenly. 
“The end came sooner than I expected. 
I was on the Brooklyn when the ‘troops 
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landed, and somehow the idea came into 
my head to leave the ship and go to the 
army. My father was a soldier, and I 
suppose the desire for army warfare came 
down from him. | 

“He fought for the Southern States, and 
somehow it seemed that I, too, should be 
an army man. Sirs, I surrendered to the 
temptation and cast my lot with the 
army.” Owen’s voice was dreamy and far 
away as he finished speaking. 

“What was your father’s name?” asked 
the old General, suddenly. 
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“Franklin Kirkpatrick,” answered 
Owen, wonderingly. | 

“What?” almost shouted the old man. 
“Why, lad, we fought side by side at 
Gettysburg.” His eyes were misty with 
unshed tears, and his tones shook. 

A moment’s silence, and the old Gen- 
eral’s voice boomed out: 

“The prisoner is discharged and de- 
elared not guilty.. He did not desert but 
merely came into his own.” 

A ringing cheer smothered 


words. 


his last 


WHEN FADES THE LIGHT 
BY LEIGH GORDAN GILTNER | 


When fades the light along the Western sky, 
When dies the last dim rose to subtlest gray, 
When darkling mere and mead enshadowed lie, 
And night’s wide arms enfold the wearied day; — 
When the tired lilies ring their vesper bells 
And dusking leaves speak whispered orison, 
When cassocked Twilight, breathing benison, 
His rosary of flashing fireflies tells— 
Then ends the day-long struggle. Strong no more, 
I drift far out on Fancy’s phantom sea, | 
Setting full sail for that forbidden shore 

Where waiteth Love for me. 


When fades the light from out my dying eyes, 
And soul and sense seem slipping soft away, 
When Death’s swift shallop launched on Lethe lies, 
Waiting to wing me to the unknown Gray: 
When things of time and sense grow strangely dim, 
And the pent spirit strains to loose its bands, 
Till from the fettered feet and helpless hands 
Shall fall life’s shackles, pitiless and grim,— 
Then shall the conflict cease. Knchained no more, 
My struggling soul shall sail the silent sea, 
Until it touch the unforbidden shore 

Where Love awaiteth me. 
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SOME NOTED CALIFORNIA ARTISTS. 


Ernest J. Cross. 


Jules Pages. 


Charles Dickman. 


CALIFORNIA ARTISTS AND THEIR 
WORK 


BY ELLEN DWYER DONOVAN 


T IS.SAID the Roman 
General, Lucius 
Mummius, when 
hiring contractors to 
carry pictures and 
statues, spoils of Cor- 
inth, to Italy (price- 
less they were, single 

pieces being worth the ransome of a king- 

dom), gave notice that should any of the 
works of art be lost, others must be found 
just like them. We are not told what 
answer the contractors made him, or if 
all Romans—save Scipio, whom history 
testifies knew better, were as dense as the 

Roman warrior. Yet the art of the suc- 

ceeding ages fully justifies the belief that 

the ancients generally possessed a better 
understanding than the doughty Lucius 

Mummius. 

In the face of the precious works of ari 
that were destroyed in the San Francisco 


fire, what a joy to the artists and sculp- 
tors of San Francisco, if they could order 
the fire fiend “to find others.” Then the 
accumulated sketches, drawings and paint- 
ings, plaster and marbles, the product of 


vears of time, labor, study and pleasure, 
might gladden eyes spent in the tabernacle 
of art. 

The painters of the Pacific Coast, like 
the builders of San Francisco, are forging 
ahead with redoubled efforts to again 
adorn the magnificent residences and 
buildings in course of construction, as well 
as to supply works of art to the lordly halls 
of the continental and _ transcontinental 


_ palaces, for many of our artists carry the 


honor of international fame. Many more 
are on the high road to like achievement. 

To be in touch with Western art and ar- 

tists, a trip. to Del Monte, California, is 

worth while. For at Del Monte is per- 

haps the leading gallery of the coast, 
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; THE JOY PAN.. BY MISS G. PARTINGTON OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


supplanting the once elegant Mark 
Hopkins Institute of Art on Nob Hill, 
which now mingles its precious wind- 
swept ashes with that of the humblest 
shack of the south side. The Mark Hop- 
kins Institute was indeed a veritable tem- 
ple of art, and one which would have won 
recognition in any country. Yet a new 
abiding place has been found for Western 
art productions. 

The move to Del Monte. the old historic 
pune of Monterey, came about natur- 
ally. 

As soon as the art colony was again 
well moving in old era lines, the question 


arose: “‘Where to hang paintings?” 

In the past came suggestions from the 
colony of painters at Monterey, to the 
authorities of Del Monte, that they be 
permitted to hang their works in the 
halls of the hotel there. The suggestions 
were graciously adopted. ‘The paintings 
were hung, but the sales were slow, for 
the numerous and wealthy guests took it 
that the hangings were there by right of 
furnishings. 

Another start was made last February 
to secure special space for a gallery for ex- 
hibiting artists of the West. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. A. D. Shepard, with the 
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co-operation of Mr. Warner, and an ap- 
pointed hanging committee, the ball room 
was changed into a dignified gallery, wor- 
thy the painters and their achievements. 

The object of this gallery is to offer a 
“clearing house” for all Western painters. 
Over $3,000 worth of pictures have been 
already sold. 3 

As we enter the spacious office of the 
Del Monte, a move toward the entrance 
to the dining room, shows us, on the left 
wall, the portrait and crest of the Count 
of Monterey. After diligent but fruitless 
search in the Musio del Prado, at Madrid 
and other noted art centers of Spain, the 
original portrait was at last found in the 
National Gallery, at the City of Mexico. 
Miss Wishaar of Oakland was commis- 
sioned to go to Mexico to make a copy of 
this be-ruffled grandee of the Court of 
Philip ILIl, after whom Monterey was 


he 


named by Don Sebastian Viscaino, in 
1692. | 
Father Junipero Serra’s portrait will 
soon adorn the opposite wall as a worthy 
representation of the great California 
missionary who discovered and set- 
tled Monterey. It was .recently found 
at the Sisters of the Presentation Convent 


in San Francisco, and through the cour- 


tesy of the Sisters, and permission of 
Archbishop Riordan, it is to be reproduced 


in oils. 


On entering the gallery, two fine can- 
vases of Xavier Martinez attract the eye. 
One, “The Piedmont Hills,” glories in all 
the luxuriant freshness of a spring day: 
“Oakland Creek,” better still, is a gem in 
line and color. As a draughtsman, Mr. 
Martinez cannot be surpassed, and 
though space does not permit a descrip- 
tion of the many beautiful notes of color 


INTERIOR OF A CABARET, BY JULES PAGES. ONE OF THE BEST PRODUCTIONS 
OF THIS FAMOUS CALIFORNIA PAINTER, WHICH HAS BEEN PURCHASED BY THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
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A PASTORAL. A RE-PRODUCTION OF A VERY FINE PAINTING BY WILLIAM KEITH, 
ONE OF THE GREATEST CALIFORNIA ARTISTS, WHOSE FAME AS A PAINTER IS IN- 


TERNATIONAL. : 


to be found in these two paintings, yet 
all are introduced with exquisite har- 
mony. 

Mr. Martinez chooses to be known in 
his work as the interpreter of the comic 
side of life. His cartoons of Piazzoni, 
Dixon and others, prove this call of the 
humorous, probably the best rounded note 
in the scale of his ability. - 

The sketch given of Emil Zola, the 
French savant, was taken from life when 
Mr. Martinez was studying in Paris. It 
was considered excellent by the art colony 
there. In the Paris Exposition of 1900, 
three works from the brush of Martinez 
were accepted, which fact speaks more 
than a passing note, when we consider 
that the canvases of many other able men 
were rejected. 


Maynard Dixon has a very fine showing | 


of five paintings. His excellent work will 
be treated of in a subsequent article. 
The canvases of Charles Rollo Peters 


are striking, dignified, “stunning,” as an 
artist expressed it. They stand out in 


bold relief, singing their story of desola-. 


tion in the most touching, most pathetic 
of minor keys. They are full of grandeur, 
vet they inspire us with saddest memories, 
and send us into trances of delight. They 
are like a good sermon. 

“The Street of Despair,” a scene after 
the great fire, is truly the abomination of 
desolation. 

“The Guardian of Nob Hill,” a muti- 
lated lion in white marble, one of two that 
held guard by the entrance of the man- 
sion of a Western Croesus, gives play to 
thought. ~ ; 

‘Portals of the Past,” as given here, re- 
minds us of the ruins of the land of the 
Caesars, those silent remains of old 
Roman greatness; the land that Augus- 
tus found in brick and left in marble. 
Our marble is already in evidence. 

Isabel Hunter has three poetic hang- 
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ity, Miss Hunter’s 
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ings, “A Street in Monterey,” “Evening” 
and “Monterey Bay.” Her work for 
years has created the most favorable com- 
ment among our best painters. The re- 
production herein given is characterized 
by unmistakable technique, but it is a diffi- 
cult matter to make a choice between the 
three canvases. For sentiment and qual- 
and Miss Brady’s can- 
vases prove the master hand. 

Mr. Ernest Cross, in his studio at Bel- 
mont, was seen among a melange of Santa 
Clara oaks, figure work, single and in 
groups. As a pastime, Mr. Cross adds 
Book Plates to his versatile brush. ‘The 
Dutch School is his hobby, and a natural 
ieaning to the Knickerbocker blood runs in 
his veins. 

Mr. Cross was engaged on an ambitious 
canvas at the time of the disaster, “The 
Raising of the American Flag by Mont- 
gomery in San Francisco.” The archives 
of Washington were searched for material 
and data. They were found, forwarded, 
and the painter had his work well under 


way with gratifying evidences of promise 
when the fire swept the Mechanics’ Pavil- 
ion, where he had for the purpose a tem- 
porary studio. 

A remarkable result of his brush, of 
figure painting and pose the court 
scene of the great mining case of Fleming 
vs. Montgomery, involving many millions 
of dollars, tried and won the beginning of 
this year by the Hon. C. W. Cross, his 
father. 

A wolf’s head by him, a book plate for 
Jack London, is one of the best things we 
have seen in this line. 

Miss Gertrude Partington’s “The Joy 
Pan,” a salon painting which hung in the 
favored Champs de Mars, among _ the 
works of able painters, is surely one of the 
finest things accomplished by our Pacific 
coast artists. It is bold, strong and the 
color scheme fine. Summer day, summer 
sky, summer atmosphere. ‘This is the ir- 
responsible “Pan” from the half-witted 
leer of his face, to the position in which he 
holds this “Golden Apple of the Hesperi- 


MONTEREY CYPRESS. 


A REPRODUCTION FROM A PAINTING BY CHARLES J. 


DICKMAN, ONE OF THE MOST TALENTED ARTISTS OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 
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PORTALS OF THE PAST. A VISION OF A RUIN OF SAN FRANCISCO. BY CHARLES 
ROLLO PETERS. THIS IS A MOST DIGNIFIED AND IMPRE»ssIVE CANVAS. 


des,” the raped fruit from the tree be- 
side him. 

Here we have the Arcadian god shorn 
of some of his shagginess. It is an ex- 
cellent version of “Auld Horni!” 

Charles Dickman represented by 
“Market Scene in Cuernavaca, Mexico,” 
and “Monterey Cypress T'rees,” both of 
which are executed in Mr. Dickman’s fin- 
ished style. His Brittany scenes are re- 
gretfully missing from the collection. Of 
late, Mr. Dickman has been giving his 
time to mural decorations in the home of 
the Hon. F. W. Henshaw, in Redwood 
City. These are four panels, painted be- 
tween magnificent heads of moose, elk, 
bear, caribou and buffalo. The panels are 
landscapes of the country those animals 
inhabit. | 

Mr. Dickman follows neither Pausius, 
Giotto, Raphael, nor yet Puvis de Che- 
vannes in this decorative scheme, but it is 
a delightful series of panels of animal life. 

Decorative work is blossoming in the 
West. It is to be the future mission of 
our most capable wielders of the brush. 


“The Soil,” by Arthur Mathews, the fifth 
decorative panel for the Oakland library, 
is just finished. It strikes a deep-sound- 
ing chord that echoes and re-echoes in 
one’s memory. The laboring horses, heavy, 
powerful animals, fitted for the work of 
the fields, carry in their wake the plow, 
with man, the monitor, bringing up the 
rear. Then towering aloft into stately 
heights, the noble eucalypti rear their 
magnificent forms. In “The Soil,” the 
impress of truth, intimacy and deep con- 
viction is brought forth with superb crafts- 
manship. This conception is as touching 
in its simplicity as it is impressive. 

There are seven more panels to be done 
for this library by Mr. Mathews. 

Nothing stronger or finer appears be- 
fore the public in art magazines than re- 
productions from his brush in Philopolis, 
the San Francisco art magazine. ‘“Baby- 
lonian Towers,” in the October issue from 
the pen and brush of Mathews, is an in- 
spiration from the inner temple of know- 
ledge. Sincerity is the telling force back 
of the man, who for seventeen years cred- 
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Meadow” and “California Oaks.” 
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itably filled the place of high priest of the 
California Institute of Art. 

Evelyn McCormick has. four hangings, 
“Old Custom House,” “Casa Laritas,” and 
“Old Convent,” all Monterey subjects. 
The reproduction of “Casa Laritas” is 
done in Miss McCormick’s conscientious 
style. 
the Pecos and the Castros. ‘There is a 
“Pumpkin Study,” which is a breaking 
away from Miss McCormick’s old: time 
lines. It is perhaps the most unusual 
thing in the gallery, striking in its color 


scheme of green and gold, true in every | 


line. Miss McCormick’s place among 
Western artists has long been established. 

Mr. William Keith is represented on the 
walls by two fine canvases, “Glacial 
They 
are done in Mr. Keith’s inimitable style. 
When seen, he was about to start for the 


Sierras to get the fall effects of the moun- > 


tains. This venerable figure is undemon- 
strative, yet alert. He was surrounded 
by the product of his brush in delightful 
glimpses of mountain and valley, winter 
scenes and summer scenes, many of which 
are sold. 

Here are to be found the Cyclopean 


It is a sigh from the Monterey of . 
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COUNT OF MONTEREY, NINTH VICEROY 
OF MEXICO, FROM AN OIL PAINTING BY 
MISS WISHAAR, OF OAKLAND, CAL. 


MONTEREY SAND DUNES. A RE- PRODUCTION OF A PAINTING BY BERTHA STRIN- 


GER LEE, A CALIFORNIA ARTIST WHO IS DOING WORK. 
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granite walls of the Yosemite, towering in Here also are to be found the high Sierras, 
their mighty strength of countless ages. snow-clad and imposing, reflecting the 
beautiful opalescent tints to 
|= which the declining sun gives | 
life. Majestic things are these. 
Such tremendous heights give 4 
us boundless depth for scope PE 
of thought, infinite in their 
complexity and perplexity. q 

We have the voice of the val- ’ 
ley, too, in mellow notes that q 
speak of human life, human 4 
activities that are dear to us; 


a 


we are part of them. The flow- 
ing stream, willow fringed and ; 
cool, the oak studded land with | 


a marvelous play of sunlight. 
There is the lowing of cattle, 
the bleating of sheep, the ever- 
present shepherd. 

Pastoral scenes bring a 
quickening throb to the heart, 
while the eye is animated with 
delight. The pastoral given 
is worthy a Dupre. : 

Lord Alfred East, the 
painter, said of Keith: “A 
grand old man, a genius who 
would have received recogni- 
tion and encouragement had 
he exhibited in Europe, where- 
as the product of a new coun- 
try must needs be dead a hun- 

dred years before that country 
would awaken to the fact that 
she produced him.” 

Jules Pages was_ recently | 
among us in the haunts of his 
boyhood, many of en- 
tirely wiped out. Of the paint- 
ers who began a career in San 
Francisco, and have since won 
name and fame, no one, prob- 
ably, stands out more promi- 
nently before the world than 
he. 

“Les Convives,” herein 
given, was bought by the 
French Government. It came 
to life while Pages was in Bel- 
gium waiting for dry weather 
to do. the out-of-door work he 
contemplated. In idle | 

" hours he frequented a cabaret, 

ZOLA, BY XAVIER MARTINEZ, OF PIEDMONT, CAL. and a happy inspiration seized 

MR. MARTINEZ RECENTLY MARRIED MISS WHITA- him-to put on canvas. this 3 


KER, DAUGHTER OF HERMAN WHITAKER. THE 
trong group as he saw it 
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Mary Brady has a very fine collection 
of sketches in the salon. “Telegraph Hill” 


is one of the interesting places met around | 


this quarter before the disaster. 

With a prophetic eye Miss Brady worked 
and secured numerous sketches of the old, 
quaint and storied localities ; sketches that 
are priceless now; places reminiscent of 
former days, and left far behind in the 
onward march of our city; the ins and outs 
of tne unusual. 

There is nothing startling in_ those 
sketches to the casual observer, but they 
command the attention of the master. 

As a colorist, Miss Brady is sought for 
as a teacher. 

Few know that Miss Brady and Miss 
McCormick are the pioneers of the present 


settlement in Monterey the Mecca, not. 


only for most of the best painters of the 
West, but also for a pedagogic colony, rep- 
resenting the Universities of California 
and Stanford, and a_ literary coterie, 
among whom are George Sterling and 
Geraldine Bonner, and with a _ boyish 
fondness for the haunts of his early man- 
hood, Charles Warren Stoddard there too 
wields his able pen, and moves in the at- 


mosphere filled with memories of the days - 


of Robert Louis Stevenson and La Bo- 
heme. 


Pacific Coast painters possess their own 


individuality. They are inspired by the 
beauty, grandeur and bigness of things 
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around them. 

They draw their inspiration from great 
mountain ranges, noble rivers, vast val- 
leys, forests, lakes and plains and awesome 
desert reaches. 

The canvases are full of the dying note 
of the Redman, Cowboy, Bronco Buster 
and of a certain per cent of one of the 
greatest civilizations the world has ever 
known. A civilization that speaks from 
the tiled roofs of decaying cases and ing- 
lasias. These and a thousand other attrac- 
tions make this a unique field for the pal- 
let and brush. 

While we see glimpses now and then in 
our studios that remind us of the revolu- 
tionists of Barbazon, a breath of renais- 
sance days or Greek days of Apelles, they 
are only faint notes in the coloratura of 
Western art. 

‘En passant, we may here state that the 
stirring impetus given the renaissance af- 
ter the establishment of Greek culture 
west of the Adriatic, came from almost 
our own door. 

The wealth of Aztec and Inca Terri- 
tories flowed into Europe and enabled the 
promoters of that great movement to build 
magnificent palaces, public buildings and 
churches, and to pay for the chef d’oeuvres 
which embellished them. : 


In subsequent issues of Overland, not. 


only the work of California, but of other 
Western artists will be dwelt upon. 
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TAFT IN THE ORIENT. AROUND AND AROUND THE DECK WENT 
SECRETARY TAFT, COVERING SIXTY ODD LAPS A DAY IN ALL SORTS OF 
WEATHER, HIS DAILY WALKS BEING MORE THAN SIX MILES. FEW COULD KEEP 
THE PACE SET BY THE SECRETARY. HE TALKED WITH HIS COMPANIONS WHILE 


WALKING, AND KEPT COUNT BY MANIPULATING HIS FINGERS. 
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SECRETARY TAFT AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


“JIM” SMITH OF CALIFORNIA, 


WATCHING A BALL GAME BETWEEN NATIVE TEAMS. 


SECRETARY TAFT IN THE ORIENT 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT LEE DUNN. 


Written for the Overland from Hongkong. 


speeches in and 
Shanghai have put 
new heart in Ameri- 
can commercial inter- 
ests in the Orient, and 
mark a new era of 
American prosperity 
in the Far East. I believe that the Sec- 
retary’s visit is scarcely second in import- 
ance to the coming of the American fleet 
to the Pacific ocean. Though Mr. Taft is 
a natural peace-maker, and his jolly, un- 
assuming, yet dignified personality wins 
him thousands of friends among Asiatics, 
as well as Occidentals, yet most of all he 
is a fighter, and although his statements 
have been couched in diplomatic and kind- 


ly language, no one understands better 


than the Oriental the real meaning of his 
Tokio and Shanghai addresses, which were 
no less than an unostentatious exhibition 
of the famed ‘‘Big Stick.” 

His significant measuring of the almost 
unlimited resources of the United States 
against Japan’s scanty means, and _ the 
hard struggle of Japan to carry out indus- 
trial enterprises at home and to further 
the expansion of her commerce; his assur- 
ance that the United States will not in the 
near future relinquish control of the Phil- 


ippines, and will properly fortify the 
islands and adequately patrol the Pacific; 
and his insistence upon the fact that 
America will not tolerate the efforts of 
rivals to secure special privileges in viola- 
tion of the open door principle, show the 
Americans who have a stake in the coun- 


_ try where they stand. 


The position of the United States in the 
Far East is now inseparably associated 
with our position in the Philippines, and 
the statements that the United States 
would withdraw have acted adversely upon 
American interests throughout the Orient. 


Then, too, although our trade is steadily 


growing, there have been discouraging and 
uncertain features. The boycott was felt. 
Japan’s victory over Russia, followed by 
our friction with Japan, naturally affected 
American commerce adversely, and _ the 
Japanese commercial houses were not slow 
in taking advantage of the opportunity. 
The political and sentimental interests 
of the United States in the Orient were 
steadily and rapidly waning, and it seemed 
the time must come when any unusual 
situation must precipitate a crisis. In any 
event, every one will concede that the 


Orient had not been cultivated since Sec- 


retary Hay made the Far East a special 
field for American diplomacy. 
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SECRETARY TAFT WINS A WAGER. THE SECRETARY IS AN ACTIVE MAN. DUR- 
ING HIS RECENT TRIP TO THE ORIENT, MR. TAFT, ON A WAGER WITH THE NEW 
MINISTER TO JAPAN, O’BRIEN, CLIMBED A TWENTY-FIVE FOOT LADDER TO THE 


SHIP DECK, AND THROUGH A NARROW VENTILATOR, FROM THE ASIATIC STEER- 


AGE. PHOTOGRAPH JUST AS HE EMERGED VICTORIOUSLY. 
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MRS. TAFT AND SUITE FISHING IN THE ROYAL LAKE, OSHIBA PALACE GROUNDS. 


THE TAFT PARTY OCCUPIED THE PALAC E DURING THEIR STAY IN. JAPAN. 


ome 2 


SECRETARY TAFT, WHILE ON HIS RE- 
CENT TRIP TO THE PHILIPPINES, READ- 
ING OVER HIS MESSAGE TO BE DELIV- 
ERED TO THE PHILIPPINES ASSEMBLY. 


There has beea a growing bond in the 
Orient between England, France and 
Japan, and it looked as though China 
might be the object of a commercial or 
other raid. 

But Secretary Taft’s visit has clarified 


the situation immensely. He certainly 


made a big hit both in Japan and China. 
Here at Hong Kong he was met at the 
wharf by a guard of honor, with a band 
and special chairs, there being eight car- 
riers and two criers for his chair, which 
was. gaily decorated. He took luncheon 
with a prominent leader of the Chinese 
colony; attended a public reception in his 
honor at the Hong Kong Hotel, and 
this evening will be given at the palace of 
the Governor a ball. Large as he is, he 
is certainly exceptionally active and vig- 
orous. . 
mS. 


Mr. Taft in the Philippines. 


Since reaching Manila, Mr. Taft has 
been far more active than most men of 
slighter physical dimensions. -Indeed, it 
completely fatigues his retinue to keep up 
with him. I think the photographs here 
given will afford an idea of some of his 
divers activities. 
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SECRETARY TAFT’S RECENT ARRIVAL IN THE PASIG RIVER, MANILA. NOTE THE 


VESSELS GAILY DECORATED IN HIS HONOR. 
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MRS. TAFT ON THE LEFT, AND MRS. SNOW, IN THE PALACE GROUNDS AT 


TOKYO. MRS. TAFT TOOK ALL HER VISITORS THROUGH THE GROUNDS, SPEND- 
ING MANY HOURS DAILY VIEWING THE SCENERY. 


NEW MINISTER TO JAPAN O’BRIEN, MRS. TAFT AND SECRETARY 'rAFT, AND CAP 
TAIN AUSTIN ON THE BRIDGE OF THE “MINNESOTA.” 
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’S ARRIVAL IN HONG KONG, 
ERS TO THE PALACE, WHERE A MAGNIFICENT OVATION WAS GIVEN 
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SEERS. 


His reception has been marvelous. 
Probably no white leader has ever been so 
cordially entertained by the people of an 
Oriental colony. The fact that Mr. Taft 
is making this trip around the world so he 
would be present at the opening of the as- 
sembly impresses the Filipinos... They ap- 


preciate the presence of this big, kindly 


man, who talks to them in their own 
tongues, more than almost any expression 
that the American administration could 
give. 

The Filipino people as a whole do not 
know any more about an abstract form of 
Government than about the man in the 


moon. This allegiance to any sort of 


Government is their allegiance to the men 
who direct the Government. For centuries 
they have been under a system of personal 

But they understand the kindly senti- 
ment underlying Secretary Taft’s present 
visit to the islands. 

Mr. Taft peculiarly understands the 
Filipinos, and has done much to bring 
about the cordial relations that now exists 
between Americans and Filipinos in the 
Islands. The old ditty: 


“He may be a brother of William H. Taft, 
But he ain’t no brother of mine,” 


is heard no longer. So far Mr. Taft has 
enunciated no new principles with regard 
to our Philippine policy, nor will he prob- 


SECRETARY TAFT’S MODEST HOME. 


ably do so, although he has reiterated his 
opinion, “that it will probably take con- 
siderably longer than a generation” before 
the people are ready for self-government. 

During the last two years, the islands 
have experienced unparalleled prosperity. 
The merchants of Manila are so encour- 
aged that they have appropriated $100,- 
000 to advertise the islands, while the in- 
sular Government has added $25,000 
more. Twenty thousand Filipinos are now 
engaged on the construction of the new 
railway lines, some of which are already 
in partial operation. 

Before returning to the United States, 
Mr. Taft will be officially entertained in 
the European capitals. —J. ALC. 


-SEERS 


BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN 


Ah, World-a-wonder, would you know 
Your fortune, Mistress? Aye? Then go 
To Mind, the Vagabond; in truth, 
He’ll say you—gipsy-wise—good sooth 
For silver, when he’s scanned 

The lines, fair Mistress, of your hand. 


Poor Heart-a-hunger, would you learn 
Your future? ’*Tis for you to turn 
Aside from life, its fret and stir, 

To where the Soul-Astrologer 

Abides apart, your fate to guard 

By gazing ever Heavenward. 
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GUATEMALA~A LAND OF PROGRESS 


THE PROSPEROUS CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLIC 
NOW CONNECTED WITH THE UNITED STATES 
BY RAIL IS DOUBLY INTERESTING BY 
REASON OF THE SATISFYING 
CONCLUSION OF THE RECENT 
PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
WASHINGTON 


As a result of the labors of the Central American peace conference, which held 
its last formal meeting in Washington, D. C., on December 16, 1907, peace is as- 
sured in Central America. On Friday, December 20th, the conventions agreed to 
by the conference were formally signed in a public session in which Secretary of 
State Elihu Root took a part. One of the most important provisions is that provid- 
ing for a permanent peace court, to which will be submitted all questions which 
may threaten the serenity of any of the countries. This court will last ten years. 
The treaty provides also that no troops shall be permitted to cross Honduras; for 
the establishment of a@ Central American pedagogical system; for the building of ratl- 
roads; for extradition treaties; the establishment of a Central American Bureau 
similar to the Bureau of American Republics at Washington. There is but little 
doubt that under the kindly eye of “Uncle Sam” a new era of prosperity is dawn- 
ing for our Central American neighbors. 


The Hon. John Barrett's article on Guatemala has therefore a special interest to 


readers of Overland, for no one has done more to bring about this permanent peace 
than Mr. Barrett. The present article is the first of several that will appear from 


Mr. Barreti’s pen in Overland during the coming year. 


BY JOHN BARRETT, Director of the International Bureau of the American Republics.* 


at this moment a par- 
ticular and timely in- 
terest. Always wor- 
thy of study or of a 
visit, it demands our 
attention as 
never before. During 
the month of November there began 
in Washington one of the most im- 
portant international conferences in the 
history of the Latin-American Republics. 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Salva- 
dor and Honduras, through their minis- 
ters in Washington, signed, in Septem- 
ber, a protocol providing for a meeting in 
November at Washington, at which they 
should consider and endeavor to adjust 


permanently all of their differences. If 
a favorable treaty is finally approved by 
these five republics, there is no reason why 
all Central America should not enter up- 
on a period of economic prosperity, ma- 
terial progress, and stability of Govern- 
ment that will rival the record of such 
countries as Mexico, Brazil and Argen- 
tina.* 


*Mr. Barrett has been United States Minister 
to Siam, Argentina, Panama and Colombia; 
Delegate to the second Pan-American Confer- 
ence; Commissioner General to Asia of the St. 
Louis World’s Fair; and the author of a num- 
ber of books and articles on both Asia and 
South America. Mr. Barrett is an international 
officer, representing not only each one of the 
Central American nations, but the United States 
as well. Mr. Barrett’s next article will deal 
“Trade Opportunities with South Amer- 


*The convention has since met, with satisfac- 
tory conclusions. 
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The editor of the Overland Monthly has 
requested me, as an international officer 
representing each one of the Central 
American nations, as well as the United 
States, to prepare, for the large constitu- 
ency of his magazine, an article on Guate- 
mala, as our nearest Central American 
neighbor. It is with pleasure I comply. 


HON. JOHN BARRETT, CHIEF OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS. 


Many reasons make Guatemala a coun- 


try with which the average American — 


should be more familiar. In a short time, 
another link in the Pan-American Railway 
will be completed, so that a traveler can 
go the entire distance by rail from New 
York or San Francisco, via Mexico, to 
Guatemala City, the beautiful — capital. 
Almost at the same time, the trans-con- 
tinental railroad from Puerto Barrios, on 
the Gulf of Honduras, Atlantic side, will 
be completed to Guatemala City, and join 
with the system coming down from Mex- 
ico at Ayutla on the Pacific Coast of 
Guatemala. It would be difficult to pick 
out a more interesting route of travel for 
the American who is weary of the old 
ways than that of proceeding by rail all 
the way through Mexico and Guatemala 
to Puerto Barrios, and then taking a 
steamer from there to New Orleans, Pan- 
ama and New York. The Pacific Coast 
business man, tourist, or student, who is 
looking for new sensations, should try 
this experience. He will see much and 
learn more that will be of value to him in 
realizing the importance of our Latin- 
American neighbors. 


Next summer, in August, the Pan- 


American Medical Congress is to be held 
in Guatemala City. The Government is 
making great preparations for this occa- 
sion, and it is hoped that hundreds of 
representative medical men from different 


parts of the United States will attend. 
Every representative physician or _ sur- 
geon of the United States who desires to 
go will be welcomed by the Guatemalan 
Government. 


Only the other day the able Minister of . 


Guatemala in Washington, Doctor Toledo 
Herrarte, called upon me, and expressed 
the hope that California, Oregon and 
Washington would send large delegations 
to this convention. 


Different Routes Leading to Guatemala. 


Travelers from San Francisco or other 
Pacific ports of the United States can 
reach Guatemala either by direct steamer 
or in a more round-about route, by rail, 
according as they have time and disposi- 


tion. Steamers leaving San _ Francisco 


weekly touch regularly at San Jose, the 
principal Pacific port of Guatemala, and 


occasionally at Ayutla, Ocos, and Cham-’ 
perico. From San Jose to Guatemala City 


is an interesting and delightful trip of 
seventy-five miles from ._the coast up 
through the mountains to the high and 
cool plateaus in the interior. 

The capital itself is the largest city in 
Central America, and boasts of a popu- 
lation exceeding one hundred thousand. It 
stands at such an altitude, five thousand 


TRACES OF A LONG-ESTABLISHED CIV- 
ILIZATION. THEATRE STREET, GUATE- 
MALA CITY. 
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feet, or one mile, above sea level, that it 
has a delightful and healthful climate. 
Although the sun seems a little oppressive 
at times in the middle of the day, the 
nights are invariably cool. The depressing 
and humid conditions that prevail in low 
sections of the tropics are entirely absent. 
It is well built and possesses many hand- 
some structures, statues, public drives and 
plazas. Its cathedral and churches are 
noted for their architecture and size. In 


a vista of the town they loom up with - 


most impressive prominence. Guatemala 
City has a picturesque site, situated on an 
upland plateau, which, in turn, is sur- 
rounded by mountains, among which loom 
the voleanoes of Agua and Fuego. The 


markable country. 
question asked is: “How large is Guate- 
mala?” It is almost exactly the same 
size as New York State, a trifle smaller 
than Illinois, and not quite one-third the 


area of California. In round figures, al- 


though authorities differ, it covers fifty 
thousand square miles. Its. greatest 
length from north to south is three hun- 
dred and sixty miles, and from east to 
west three hundred and ninety miles. The 


indentations of the Pacific give it a coast © 


Jine of nearly four hundred miles on that 
important sea. Its physical topography is 
striking. The mingling of lofty moun- 
tains and rolling hills, temperate plateaus 
and tropical valleys, primeval forests and 
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GOVERNMENT HOUSE, GUATEMALA CITY. 


educational institutions rank high in 
Latin America. In addition to public 
schools, they have a meteorological obser- 
vatory, national museum, special insti- 
tutes for young men and young women, 
and for the native Indians, together with 
a children’s college and a national uni- 
versity, which includes schools of law, 
medicine, engineering, arts and _ techni- 
cal study. There are also well managed 
hospitals, asylums and other public in- 
stitutions. 


Physical Characteristics of the Country. 


Before going further, it is well to form 
a better idea of the geography of this re- 


banana plantations, cool lakes and moun- 
tain torrents, with low-lying bayous anil 
sluggish rivers, give Guatemala a variety 
of geographical and national conditions 
hardly equaled by any country of its size 
in the world. Humboldt was so impressed 
with it one hundred years ago that he de- 
scribed it as a land of great ssigaoaed and 
possibilities of cultivation. 

Although certain sections are thickly 
populated, there are still vast areas of 
agricultural land waiting immigration to 
develop their richness. The main range 
of the Guatemalan Andes runs parallel 
to the Pacific Ocean, and its summits rise 
to the height of 14,000 feet. The north- 
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ern section, reaching towards Yucatan, 
and the eastern portion near Belize and 
the Gulf of Honduras, are lower and 
more tropical their characteris- 
tics. In fact, there is a _ consider- 
able area in the northern and eastern por- 
tions that is practically unexplored, al- 
though it is now rapidly being studied by 
timber and mineral prospectors. There 
are several inland lakes which are deep 
enough for steamer navigation. 
Lake Izabel is the largest. It is fifty- 
eight miles long and twelve miles wide, 
and has an outlet through the Dulce 
river into the Gulf of Honduras. 


Varying Climatic Conditions. 
Everybody who is going to a tropical 


Of these, 


seasons, such as we have in the United 
States, there are only two: the dry or 
summer season, from November to April, 
and the winter or rainy season, from May 
until October. Mareh and April are the 
hottest months, and December and Janu- 
ary the coldest. Winter in that part of 
the world does not mean cold, and sum- 
mer does not necessarily mean heat. The 
synonym for winter is the rainy period, 
and for summer the dry period, without 
regard to temperature. Except along the 
coast, the average temperature is not 
above seventy-two degrees, and even on 
the coast there are refreshing breezes from 
the sea which blow for several hours every 
day. .Guatemala has an inestimable ad- 
vantage in its mountains which greatly 
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A GLIMPSE OF PICTURESQUE GUATEMALA CITY. 


country makes the inquiry: “How. about 
the climate?” I have already described 
that of Guatemala City, but this, of 
course, represents only a portion of the 
country. Climatically,. Guatemala can 
readily be divided into three sections: the 


hot lands, or ‘‘terra caliente,” which com- 


prise the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and 


the low lying levels; the temperate zone, 
or “tierra templada,” which includes the 
Central Plateau, ranging from 2,500 to 
6,000 feet above sea level, and the cold 
zone, or “tierra fria,’” which includes the 
high lands and plateaus above 7,000 feet. 
Instead of there being practically four 


neutralize its rainfall from the coast. The 
prevailing winds blow from the north and 
east, although at certain times in the year 
they come from the south and the south- 
west. A general rule in regard to rain- 
fall is that the regions confronting the 
moist winds from the ocean have abund- 
ant precipitation, while those protected 
by mountains from the sea winds are dry. 

The visitor to Guatemala should carry 
an abundance of light clothing for the 
low country and some thicker flannels to 
wear upon the plateaus. He does not re- 
quire heavy, thick suits of outer clothes, 
provided he has a light overcoat that he 
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CONCORD PARK, A BEAUTIFUL PUBLIC 
AIRING PLACE IN GUATEMALA CITY. 


can use in the morning and evening. A 
sun umbrella is always useful, and a 
mosquito netting would often save dis- 
comfort in the low levels. On the whole, 
the conditions of temperature in Guate- 
mala compare most favorably with those 
of the majority of tropical countries. The 
hotels in Guatemala City, while not gor- 
geous or to be compared with the Fair- 
monts and Waldorf-Astorias of the 
United States, are comfortable. 


The Population and Its Pecultarities. 


Nearly two million inhabitants make 
up the population of Guatemala. 
The majority of these are pure Indians, 
but there is a large high-class white or 
Spanish element to be found in Guate- 
mala City and most of the other principal 
towns. The Indians are remarkably in- 
dustrious and peace loving. Serious crime 


- js rare. The Guatemaltecos could be de- 
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scribed as brave, hospitable, generous, 
jealous and sensitive as to their rights, 
honorable in business dealings, endowed 
with natural intelligence, and receptive of 
modern ideas presented in the right way. 
While it is true that illiteracy still pre- 
vails to a considerable extent among the 
masses of the people, this is being largely 
and constantly reduced. The public edu- 
cational system of the Republic is now so 
organized that there is not a Guatemalan 
village without its school. 

Among the principal towns, aside from 
the capital, are Totonicapan, with a popu- 
lation of 33,000; Quezaltenango, with 
25,000; Coban, with 23,000; Jalapa, with 
13,000; and Antigua, with 10,000, Puerto 
Barrios and San Jose. Education is prac- 
tically free and compulsory. In 1903 
there were one thousand and sixty-four 
native primary schools, which were at- 
tended by nearly thirty-seven thousand ~ 
pupils. There were one hundred and 
twenty-eight private primary and second- 
ary schools, including normal colleges, 
and fifty-five rural schools. The Roman 
Catholic religion generally prevails, but. 
the State favors no special creed, and all 
forms of religious worship are freely tol- 
erated. 

The American tourist, who repairs to 
Guatemala, whether for business reasons 
or other motives, will find the country full 
of interest. The life and customs prevail- 
ing resemble those of the other tropical 
Latin-American countries, but yet they 
have distinguishing characteristics. The 
contrast between the highly cultured class 
of society and the masses of the common 


people is noticeable. The young women 


HOW OUR SISTER REPUBLIC OF THE PACIFIC COAST SHIPS AND RECEIVES HER 
FREIGHT. IRON PIER AT PORT OF SAN JOSE, GUATEMALA. , 
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and girls of pure Spanish origin or of 
Spanish and Indian extraction are fre- 
quently noted for their beauty and grace. 
The Guatemalan public officials and men 
of business are equal to any in America. 
Their homes and families in the capital 
and chief cities rival those of America 
and Europe in refinement. Guatemala 
can justly be proud of the statesmen, 
scientists, men of letters and politicians 
whom she has produced in the brief space 
of less than one hundred years of politi- 
cal autonomy. 

The lower classes present a fascinating 
field of study. Several types of Indians 
and half-castes can be seen. Perhaps the 
finest are the sturdy descendants of the 
Caribs in the mountain districts. Erect- 
ness and suppleness of bearing are con- 
served by the frequent practice among 
both the men and women in the rural re- 
gions of carrying heavy loads on their 
heads. Methods of doing things in the 
interior are primitive, as handed down 
from the centuries. The peons, or labor- 
ers, are docile, but require to be trained 
carefully in order to work regularly and 
reliably. In trade, the Guatemalans of 
the lower class, like those of most coun- 
tries, enjoy a bargain, and expect to have 
the price of what thev have to sell beaten 
down. ‘The North American, however, 
who has sympathy, good common sense 
and tact, can.get on well anywhere in 


Guatemala. The people are hospitable to 
strangers and foreigners as a_ general 
thing. 


The archaeologist will find Guatemala a 


land of intense attraction. Within the 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE, GUATEMALA. 


country he will see the remains of vast 
aboriginal temples, palaces and primitive 
images, pyramids, hieroglyphics and pic- 
ture writing suggestive of the best of an- 
cient Egypt. The student of history will 
find, in the National Library of Guate- 
mala City and in the collections of books 
in other large towns, a vast amount of 
valuable data, covering the earlier devel- 
opment of the Western hemisphere. It 
must be remembered that in Guatemala, 
Spain first began her conquest of Central 
America three hundred years ago, begin- 
ning with the invasion of Pedro and Jorge 
de Alvarado on the north, and Gil Gon- 
zales de Avila on the south. ‘The former 
came down from Mexico just before the 
latter came up from Panama. For a 
long period of ‘years, Central America 
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SCENES OF THE COUNTRY.—TOP FROM LEFT 
2. INDIAN WOMEN AT A WELL. BOTTOM LEFT 


SPRING. 2. HOUSEHOLD INDUSTRIES. 


TO RIGHT. 1. A NATIVE : THATCH. 
TO RIGHT—1. INDIAN GIRLS AT A 


From stereographs copyright by Underwood & Underwood. 


was known to the world as the “Kingdom 
of Guatemala,” ruled by Viceroys, ap- 
pointed by the Spanish Government. The 
Central American Republics achieved 
their independence about 1821, and re- 
mained as one republic until 1847. Since 
then, various efforts have been made to 
re-unite them, but none has been com- 
pletely successful. 


Administratwe and Commercial Condi- 
| tions. 


During the last nine years, the adminis- 
tration of the Government has _ been 
directed by President Estrada Cabrera. 


Coming into power at a time of political 


trouble and industrial depression, he de- 
voted himself to restoring public tran- 
quility, and strengthening the national 
credit, reducing the public debt, and codi- 
fying the conflicting systems of legal pro- 
cedure. When this had been accomplished 
he also took up the broad question of 
sanitation, the construction of railways, 
the building of highways through tropical 


-wildernesses to connect centers of indus- 


try and population, and the moral and 
educational advancement of the Guate- 
malan people. He, moreover, instituted 
in various parts of the republic and at 
stated intervals brilliant floral entertain- 
ments known as the ‘Festivals of Min- 
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erva.” These resulted in getting the 
masses of the people interested in educa- 
tion and self-improvement. The present 
Minister of Guatemala to the United 
States, Dr. Toledo Herrarte, is one of the 
able and practical statesmen of the re- 
public, and his policy in Washington is 
to develop most friendly relations with 
the United States and other American re- 
publics. 
Commercial, economic and business con- 
ditions which characterize Guatemala are 
naturally of much interest to all North 
Americans who are watching the progress 
and development of the Central American 
countries. Under this head it is well to 
consider first systems of communication. 
I have already spoken of the approaches 
to Guatemala from the Pacific side. There 
is, moreover, a frequent steamship ser- 
vice between the Atlantic ports of the 
United States and those of Guatemala. 
From New York, the time required for a 
trip to Puerto Barrios, a distance of two 
thousand miles, is from ten. to eleven 
days. This trip would be made quicker 
were it not for some intermediate stops. 


From New Orleans to Puerto Barrios, a 
distance of one thousand miles, the jour- 
ney is usually made in five days. The dis- 
tance from San Francisco by sea to San 
Jose is two thousand five hundred and 
sixty-five miles, and requires about ten to 
fifteen days, on account of the steamers 
stopping at Mexican ports along the route. 
Before the railroad from Puerto Barrios 
was practically open, the journey from 
New York to San Jose, Guatemala, was 
generally made via Panama, and required 
from fifteen to eighteen days. The Mexi- 
can Herald of October 5th announced that 
great preparations are being made in 
Guatemala City to celebrate the comple- 
tion of the connecting link between the 
Southern and Great Northern Railways, 
which will unite Puerto Barrios on the 
Atlantic with San Jose on the Pacific. 
This railway will form an important in- 
ternational route of three hundred miles 
for foreign commerce. 


Productions, Industries and Resources. 


Looking now at the productions, indus- 
tries and resources of Guatemala, we find 


GRAND HOTEL STREET, GUATEMALA CITY. 
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that the most important crop is coffee, of 
which the exports amounted in 1905 to 
approximately 856,000 quintals (of 100 
pounds). Other noteworthy articles, 
largely used for home consumption, were 
sugar, produced .to the extent of over 
2,100,000 quintals; maize, 1,687,000 
quintals; beans, 126,000 quintals; wheat, 
77,000 quintals; sweet potatoes, 27,000 
quintals; tobacco, 20,000 gquintals, and 
bananas, 787,000 bunches. Guatemala 
has valuable forests within the northern 
and eastern portions, but the wood of 
these is not yet extensively exported. The 
mineral wealth of the republic is indeed 
remarkable. Gold, silver, lead, copper, 
manganese, antimony, sulphur, salt, lig- 
nite and other minerals exist, but they are 
little worked in comparison to their ex- 
tent. At Quebradas, near Izabel,: are 
placer gold mines in successful operation. 
In the Departments of Santa Rosa and 
Chiquimula, silver is worked to a consid- 
erable extent, while salt is taken in in- 
creasing measures from the Departments 
of Alta Vera Plaza and Santa Rosa. There 
are some industries, including the manu- 
facture in a limited way of cotton and 
woolen goods, cement, brick, earthen- 
ware, furniture, cigars and the prepara- 
tion of ramie, occasional breweries and 
some distilleries. 


Guatemala’s Trade with the Foreign 
World. | 


The foreign trade — of Guatemala is 
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growing, but it is yet in the infancy of its 


development. The latest figures for the 
trade of 1906, as given by the British 
Minister accredited to that republic, place 
the invoice value of merchandise imported 
into Guatemala at $5,745,521, but with 
the addition of twenty-five per cent, cov- 
ering the cost of packing freight, insur- 


ance and commissions, official returns fix 


the amount at $7,220,769. The export 
valuations are given at $7,136,271. This 
makes the total foreign trade of Guate- 
mala with the world about $14,400,000. 
Although the figures for 1905 were ap- 
proximately $15,000,000, the seeming 
slight decrease is not due to quantity, but 
to the difference of valuation. The gen- 
eral trend is forward, in as much as the 
foreign commerce in 1901 amounted ap- 
proximately to $12,000,000. 

The United States in 1906 supplied 
about fifty per cent of the imports of 
Guatemala, while twenty-five per cent 
came from the United Kingdom, and the 
remainder from Germany in the greater 
proportion. Of the exports, coffee, the 
largest item, goes largely to Germany. 
Rubber, timber, hides, sugar, cocoa and 
various other tropical products, are also — 
shipped in increasing quantities. The 
portion of the total exports which went to 
the United States in 1906 amounted ap- 
proximately to $3,386,000, or nearly one- 
half. Among imports, over $500,000 
worth of railway material was brought in 
for use on the new roads. Flour was val- 
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MODERN RAILWAY STATION IN GUATE- 
MALA CITY. 


ued at $400,000. Other prominent arti- 
cles in the import list from the United 
States were tallow, coal, lard, timber, iron 
tubes, iron structural material, sewing 
machines, and various classes of machin- 
ery.- The customs receipts of duties for 
Guatemala in 1906 are quoted at $1,900,- 
000, as compared with $1,970,000 in the 
preceding year. 

It is impossible within the brief limits 
of a magazine article to do justice to such 
a resourceful country as Guatemala. This 
discussion is only a passing sketch. If 
what is here written excites further in- 


MY CALIFORNIA LADY. 


Monthly, the International Bureau of 
American Republics, of which I have the 
honor to be the chief administrative offi- 
cer, will gladly endeavor to answer them 
as far as its facts and data will permit. 
In the Columbus Memorial Library, be- 
longing to the International Bureau, is 
the most complete collection of books and 
pamphlets about Guatemala and Latin- 
America in the United States. This can 
be freely consulted by any one visiting or 
living in Washington. Perhaps the most 
practical discussion of Guatemala, in the 
form of a public document, and therefore 
available for distribution, is the pamph- 
let entitled “Guatemala: The Country of 
the Future,” by Charles M. Pepper, Spec- 
ial Agent of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. In the Bulletin of the Bureau 


published each month, are regular reports 


covering commercial and material devel- 
opment.in Guatemala, including the Mes- 
sages of the President and the latest leg- 
islative enactments affecting foreign trade 
and interests. These will be supplied free 
upon application made to the Bureau 


_. through a United States Senator or Mem- 


quiries among the readers of the Overland Sber of Congress. 


MY 


CALIFORNIA LADY 


BY SINCLAIR LEWIS 


No lady of sorrow and sadness, 
No dolorous lady of pain; 
Quintessence of glimmering gladness, 
Of laughter and dainty disdain. 


[’m tired of erotic Rossetti, 
Decadent dream-maidens of Wilde; 

I hail with a cloud of confetti 
The mountains’ and prairies’ gay child. 


Aweary of shoulders sin-laden, 
Swinburnian, willow-wood white, : 


I smile with my merry-eyed maiden, 
My lady of dancing delight! 
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THE OTHER 


wy HENRY H. Rogers, 
; the brains of the 
Standard Oil Com- 
pany, has been amaz- 
ingly and peculiarly 
“featured up” before 
the country by the 
fertile imagination 
and picturesque pen of Mr. Thomas W. 
Lawson. Mr. Rogers, if we are to believe 
the Boston author, is a “roaring lion,” a 
“caged rattlesnake,” a “Bengal tiger de- 
feated of its prey;” in fact, a whole zo- 
ological garden in the personality of one 
man. He is a man of steel, iron, blood, 
ice, and a Machiavelli besides. 

As a matter of fact, Henry H. Rogers 
is a much-overworked old gentleman, 
rapidly nearing the close of his life, who 
is not at all known to the public, for all 
his life he has been too busy to cultivate 
popularity. It is an easy matter to mis- 
represent the personal side of a man 
whom nobody knows, and who is chained 


to his desk like a watch dog. The other 


day, “Overland’s” correspondent was up 
in Fair Haven, Massachusetts, where 
Henry H. Rogers really lives; in New 
York he eaists, he says. It amazed the 
writer to find that in Fairhaven Mr. Rog- 
ers is familiarly known by his town folk 
as “Hen.” Rogers. The fact that Mr. 
Rogers is a multi-millionaire is, of course, 
recognized; it vastly impresses some of 
the richer towns people. But to those 
who knew him as an errand boy and who 


are still poor themselves, the fact counts - 


for little. | 

“Yes, ‘Hen.’s” done well, very well. 
They say that he’s right up among them 
big guns in New York,” said Franklin 
McClure, the grizzled old express-wagon 
driver, who was born in Fair Haven. 

As Mr. Rogers stepped from the car to 
the station platform, Mr. Franklin Mc- 
Clure called: “Hello, ‘Hen’ !” 

“Hello, Frank,” said Henry H. Rogers, 


MR. ROGERS 


his face lighting up with a smile. “I’ve 
a couple of trunks for you to-day, Frank.”’ 
And the two shook hands and chatted 
a moment on the station platform, while 
nobody paid a particle of attention to 
them but the writer. What would a Wall 
street clerk given to have chatted with 
“Hen.” Rogers. | 
The truth is, that “Hen.” Rogers— 
and he is “Hen.” to hundreds of the sim- 
ple friends of boyhood days—is, when he 
enjoys the peace and quiet of his child- 


-hood’s home, an utterly different man 


than when in the richly appointed offices _ 
of the National Transit Company—the 
pipe line of Standard Oil—at 26 Broad- 
way, New York. Here in Fair Haven he 
is counted a native of the town, and not — 
the multi-millionaire of . Standard Oil . 
fame; here, doubtless, comes to him the 
happy thought that among his many 
friends he is known as a man only; here 
he sees the old faces that recall the past 
struggles of early life. 

Here, in Fair Haven, “Hen.” Rogers’ 
boyhood was crowded with work and study 
that prepared in a large measure for his 
extraordinary business career. 

“Hen.” Rogers’ father died when he 
was a mere boy, and his mother, a good 
and wise woman, reared the active ambi- 
tious lad who rapidly learned to take care 
of himself and helped his mother, besides. 
The town school in those days was an an- 
cient, tumble-down old school house, and 
“Hen.” Rogers grew up like other Ameri- 
can boys, sharpening his wits between 
study and play. “I said that when I got 
rich—if I ever did—I would give this old 
town a school house that would make peo- 
ple sit up and look,” said Mr. Rogers, af- 
ter I had been introduced to him by 
Frank McClure. “Long time _ ago, 
wasn’t it, Frank?” 

‘*You aren’t as old as I am, ‘Hen.’” 

“No, that’s true. Well, good-bye, 
Frank; glad to have met you, sir,” and 
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MR. H. H. ROGERS, THE STANDARD OIL MAGNATE AT HIS DESK IN HIS PRIVATE 
OFFICE, NO. 26 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY. FOUR MONTHS AGO, MR. ROGERS HAD 
AN ATTACK OF APOPLEXY IN THIS OFFICE, AND WAS QUICKLY REMOVED TO HIS 
HOME AT FAIR HAVEN, MASS., WHERE HE HAS BEEN CONFINED EVER SINCE. 

From a stereograph copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


the old man, who has aged very rapidly in 
the past few years was whisked away in 
his auto. 

In the old school house was a desk, and 
to-day it is preserved because carved: deep 


in the wood ean be read “Hen. R.” Asa 


school boy, Henry H. Rogers was not dif- 
ferent from his playfellows. Once he failed 
of promotion from the primary. grade be- 
cause he copied from another lad’s slate, 


9x0—9. Any one who gave that answer 
failed of passing. Imagine the greatest 
active intellect of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany figuring to-day, 9x0—9, and direct- 
ing the policies and politics of the com- 
pany. 

Fair Haven is full of anecdotes. of 
“Hen.” Rogers’s youth, and many yarns 
are spun to any one who cares to interro- 
gate some of the old inhabitants. 
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On leaving high school he worked for 
the village store, and drove the delivery 
wagon until he became a_ clerk—after- 
wards he went out to the-oil fields near 


Oil City, investing about $400, in this, his’ 


first real enterprise. 

Way back in 1885 he began to favor his 
native town by benefactions, and so far 
has given about $4,000,000. 

When he grasps the hand of an old 
school-mate, or a play-fellow now in the 
decline of life, he gives such a _ whole- 
souled grasp of the hand and a heart-felt, 
“Well, Jim, how are you?” that you can 
scarcely recognize the hard-visaged man 
who comes from 26 Broadway every after- 
noon with the bearing of a military com- 
mander. . J. 8. 0. 


MR. THOMAS FORTUNE RYAN, FINAN- 


' CIER AND PHILANTHROPIST, WHO WAS 


RUMORED TO HAVE BECOME INTERESTED 
IN THE UNITED RAILROADS, THE STREET 
CAR SYSTEM OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


THE UNKNOWN MR. RYAN 


We’ HOMAS Fortune Ryan 
Sy? WE Pe is the most taciturn of 
| Although his wealth 
is estimated at several 
hundred million dol- 
lars, personal anec- 
dotes of him are lack- 
Mr. absolutely refuses to ane 


ing. 


out interviews either concerning his vast 
affairs or upon his personal views. ‘The 
reporters in New York gave up inter- 
viewing him fifteen years ago. 

Mr. Ryan’s private life is not one 
which would attract attention. His chief 
relaxation is his family, and his greatest 
hobby is the raising of blooded cattle on 


-his magnificent estate at Oak Ridge, Vir- 


ginia. The estate is the site of his birth- 
place, and here, on October 17, 1851, Mr. 
Ryan was born. As a boy, he worked in 
a grocery store and attended the common 
schools, intermittently, until at the age 
of seventeen, the poverty of his parents 
forced him into the world. He entered 
the dry goods commission house of John 
S. Berry in Baltimore. He had few inti- 
mates and no close friends, so far as is 


known, but he stuck to business with 
- amazing persistence. By the time he was 
twenty-one, he had saved up enough 


money to leave Baltimore and enter a Wall 
street banking house. He was then, as 
now, exceedingly well, but quietly, dressed 
—he was slow and careful of speech, de- 
liberate, exact,-but for all that, had the 
reputation for original Irish wit. 

“Tt knew Thomas F. Ryan when he 
came to New York in the early seventies,” 
said an old Wall street veteran to the 
writer. “He was a quiet, sharp, well- 
dressed fellow, who cultivated the best 
men in town with great success. He.was 
a wonderful planner; his plans seemed too 
ambitious to be possible of fulfillment. I 
was later interested with him in an enter- 
prise. I knew he had many others, but 
he never. spoke of them.” 

In 1873 he married Miss Ida M. Berry, 
daughter of John S. Berry, of Baltimore, 
his first employer. In 1874 he became a 
member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and from that time on, his pro- 
gress was meteoric, though but little real- 
ized. Perhaps no one except. Mr. Ryan 
himself could tell the rate at which his 
vast fortune developed or enumerate the 
sources of it. His wealth has come large- 
ly through activities similar in many ways 
to those of J.:Pierpont Morgan; the pro- 
moting of vast corporate enterprises, and 
the consolidation of competing concerns. 
The vast wealth under his control has 
afforded him unusual opportunities for 
the increase of his personal fortunes. He 
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is to-day interested in the Congo conces- 
sion, the tobacco trust, and in many trac- 
tion and railroad enterprises. He worsted 


Mr. E. H. Harriman in securing control , 


of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

Mr. Ryan is- strictly a family man. 
Though he maintains a stylish country 
residence at Suffern, N. Y., and a Fifth 
- avenue place, he cares nothing for society, 
and never entertains other than family 
friends. Though he belongs to. many ex- 
clusive clubs, few of the members know 
him personally. 

But at Oak Ridge, Virginia, he un- 
bends. Here in his unpretentious home 
he lives among his paintings, music and 
books. More and more he is withdrawing 
into his shell, and his business is devolv- 
ing upon the elder of his five sons. 

He is as silent regarding his great bene- 
factions as regarding his wealth and per- 
sonal affairs. Yet few multi-millionaires 
have given as much to charity as Mr. 
Ryan. Both Mr. and Mrs. Ryan are de- 
vout Roman Catholics. At each of their 
homes, as well as upon their private car, 
is a private chapel. 

Among Mr. Ryan’s intimates are many 
notable authors and artists. 


WILLIAM H. LANGDON 


A Country School-teacher Who “Made 
Good.” 


OW, OVER and above 
all, the story of 
William H. Lang- 
don is the story of 
the moral stamina 
of a clean, brave 
young man—the 
strongest chapter in 


his life is not the record of hard, weary - 


days upon the farm, or his later achieve- 
ment in public capacities, but it is the fact 
that he has kept his election promises to 
the people, and has been faithful to his 
pledges, in one of the bitterest and most 
unusual series of criminal prosecutions in 
the history of the United States. . 

Mr. Langdon, who was elected District 
Attorney of San Francisco in the recent 
November elections, is another of the long 
list of country school teachers who has 
risen into national prominence. 
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Ordinarily, the office of District Attor- 
ney of San Francisco would not be a posi- 
tion commanding more than local atten- 
tion. But “Bill” Langdon, as his friends 
call him, has been brought into the inter- 
national lime light through the fact that 
he is the nominal and official head of the 
so-called San Francisco graft prosecu- 
tions, which have furnished the most 
startling and sensational disclosures of 
municipal boodling since the days of 
“Boss” Tweed. 

“Bill” Langdon was a country boy. His 
father worked a small farm—which he 
was too poor to own—on shares, and made 
a mighty scanty living by raising hay and 
barley for the San Francisco market. The 
“farm” was located in the foothills of San 
Leandro, a suburb of Oakland, California, 
and about an hour’s ride by train from 
San Francisco. Here “Bill” passed most 
of his boyhood, doing the farm — chores, 
milking the cows and directing the crew 
that ran the hay baling machine. Be- 
tween vacations, he managed to snatch a 
little learning at the country _ schools. 
When he grew a little older, his father, 
finding the living too difficult, moved to 
the little town of Hayward, which is five 
or six miles from San Leandro. Then the 
Langdons, always on the move and always 
poor, went to Danville, a country town, 
about twenty-five miles from San Lean- 
dro, and located in the foothills of Con- 
tra Costa County. “Bull” still managed 
to attend the country schools, though he 
did much work as a farm hand, for he 
was big, active and faithful. 

As a young country boy, “Bill” Lang- 
don could pitch more hay and do a harder 
day’s work in the fields than any man in 
Contra Costa County. From the country 
schools he went to the Californie State 
Normal School at San José, where he 
graduated with high honors and as presi- 
dent of his class. He always “dug day and 
night at his books,” yet he found time to 
cultivate a wide acquaintanceship, 

When he graduated from the San Jose 
Normal, “Bill” Langdon received the ap- 
pointment as vice-president of the Union 
School at San Leandro, where he had 
passed his boyhood.days. All day he 
worked in the class room, and at night he 
studied law. Later he was made presi- 
dent of the school at San Leandro, hav- 
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WILLIAM H. LANGDON, DISTRICT 
SCHOOL. TEACHER WHO “MADE GOOD” 


ing in the interval taught school 
Fresno. 
And for ten years, from 1892 until 
1902, William H. Langdon taught ten 
months in the year at an annual salary of 
$1.500. But all the time he was growing 
bigger. With four hundred pupils, nine 
grades, and the teachers to manage in the 
San Leandro Union, and teaching him- 
self each day with a night school in San 
Francisco, and with hard study for the 
bar, he couldn’t help but develop. The 
‘ignified, gawky, homespun country 


in 
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boy, whose biain was clear from long days 


in the fields, whose muscles were hard as 
steel, had the stamina and the physique 
which stood him in good hand when he 
came to burn the midnight oil and led a 
life of toil, study and social activity that 
woula soon have prostrated a less hardy 
young man. 


Then in 1902, “Bill” Langdon, big, - 


lanky fellow that he was, found favor in 
the eyes of San Francisco educators, and 
was called to ‘“‘the city,’ as Superintend- 
ent of Schools. Just-as he had been the 


ATTORNEY OF SAN FRANCISCO. THE COUNTRY 
BY DECLARING HIMSELF AGAINST THE 
“GRAFTERS,’’ THROUGH WHOSE INFLUENCE HE WAS FIRST NOMINATED FOR PUB- 
LIC OFFICE. 


best teacher San Leandro ever had, so Bill 

Langdon was perhaps the best superintend- 

ent of Schools San Francisco ever had. 
Almost every one knows how “Bill” 


Langdon got his opportunity. Abraham 


Ruef, the former political boss of San 
Francisco, was looking around for a can- 
didate for District Attorney. He wanted 
some young fellow who was popular and 
could handle men. 

Ruef sent for Langdon. . 

“T am looking around for a candidate 
for District Attorney,” said Ruef. “lI 
want some young fellow who is a vote- 
getter and is not too big for the job.” 

“I’m just the man,” said Langdon. “I'll 
give an honest and fearless administration 
and will prosecute- all enemies of the 
people.” 

Ruef smiled grimly. 
election promises before. 

“T guess you'll do,” he said. “That 
kind of talk will catch ’em.” And he 
passed the word along that Langdon must 
be nominated for District Attorney. 

‘Bill’? Langdon proved a marvelous 


He had _ heard 
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IN THE CALCIUM LIGHT. BY 


campaigner. His sincerity “caught on;” 
honest people believed what he said. On 
the other hand, the politicians and the 
ward heelers all supported Langdon, for, 
they said, he was “Ruef’s man,” and Abe 
knew what he was doing. 

“T’ll give an honest, clean administra- 
tion,” Langdon would say. “Of course he 


will,” said Ruef. 


After the election came the test. 
Popular sentiment was still with  Ruef 
and former Mayor Schmitz. During the 
days of the earthquake and ffire, Mr. 
Schmitz loomed nationally into _ public 
notice as a hero. The press and men of 
all classes were fervent in their praise of 
the great labor Mayor of San Francisco. 

And now here’s where “Bill” Langdon 
“made good.” 

To Ruef’s surprise, Langdon kept his 
promise to the people, to give them an 
honest and fearless administration. At a 
period when the prosecution of the 
municipal officials was most unpopular, 
when fierce hatred and bitter recrimina- 
tions were showered upon the prosecutors, 
when Langdon himself was called traitor 
by Ruef, who had “elected him,” ‘Bill’ 
Langdon stood by his colors. | 

The investigations made before the fire 
had confirmed the stories of horrible de- 


bauchery and bribery made against - the 
Schmitz administration. 'The men who 
had come to Langdon’s aid stood by him. 
The work was continued and the prosecu- 
tion began. 

A wealthy man said to Langdon: 
“Why are you going to ruin our city by 
attacking these rich men? ‘They have 
helped to build the city; and if they have 
bribed as you say they have, it is because 
they have had to do it, because they have 
been “‘held up.’ Enough is enough. You 
are going too far.” 

But Langdon kept on. 

The hard work on the farm and the 
hard work at his books had endowed the 
farmer boy with a clear, strong vision that 
did not desert him in the later days of 
trial. 

Personally, Langdon is attractive and 
magnetic. Those who know~him do not 
see in him awkwardness, but strength. To 
them his face is not homely, but versatile 
and lighted with strength and good will 
to all men. His carriage has the grace 
born of great strength. Mr. Langdon is 
an excellent executive. He is a_ good, 
though not brilliant law- 
yer. 

But more than all, he is a man of clear 
and unswerving moral perceptions. 


LANGDON AND HIS DOUBLE, STATE SENATOR MARION DIGGS. 
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BURNS--STAR OF THE SECRET SERVICE 


R. WM. J. BURNS, the 
star of the United 
States Secret Service, 
who has brought to a 
successful prosecution 
some of the - most 
startling criminai 
cases in the history 

of the Pacific Coast, not only has 

the baekbone to _ fight successfully 
against the tremendous pressure that is 
brought to bear upon him when he starts 
to secure legal evidence against a rich 

criminal, but he has the experience as a 

detective and the power of handling men 

which enables him to cope with the im- 

mense criminal organizations of the crimi- 

nal rich. It not only takes a strong man, 
but a man morally clean in his personal 
life to capture a rich crook. The detec- 
tive organizations employed by rich men 
to keep them out of prison are constantly 
engaged in aggressive warfare against 
Burns and his forces. If Burns had ever 
been “off color” or “reachable” in any 
way, the skilled detectives and lawyers of 
accused rich men would have long ago 
seized upon such facts. Indeed, it is 
because Burns is absolutely honest that 
he and his associates have successfully 


‘prosecuted former Mayor Schmitz, and 


Abraham Ruef, the former political boss of 
San Francisco, and have secured the in- 
dictments of many wealthy men for brib- 
ery to obtain public privileges and fran- 
chises. 

In his peculiar field, Burns’ experiences 
are as absorbingly interesting as those of 
Sherlock Holmes. But Burns is more 
than a detective. Over and above all 
he is essentially a moral agent. He speaks 


of a rich crook in the same breath that he 


speaks of a poor crook, and without con- 
sciousness of the fact that to many people 
the crimes of the rich are less heinous than 
the crimes of the poor. ‘To him all crooks 
look alike. ‘They are all common crooks, 
enemies of the Government. 


Personally, Mr. Burns is a_ modest, 


cheerful, even-natured man of strong phy- 
sique and stronger character. It is im- 
possible to induce him to talk at length of 
his own experiences. Even if he outlined 
them, he would give but an official state- 
ment of any ease modestly omitting his 


own part in bringing about a successful 
conclusion. From collateral sources may 
one secure the details. And they are of a 
lively and splendid interest. Burns is a 
tremendous worker; a human dynamo; he 


‘puts in from twelve to fourteen hours each 


dav; he is always on the outside and al- 
wavs on the go. Both his appearance and 
manner are those of a successful executive. 
Burns could run a shipyard, a department 
store, or a wholesale commission house. 
He is the type of successful business 
men in those undertakings. His power 
of handling men and his knowledge of 


instruments is remarkable. His concen- 
tration is extraordinary. Had he devoted 


the talents to the business world, the Gov- 
ernment would have lost an amazinglv effi- 
cient agent, but Mr. Burns would have as- 
suredly achieved conspicuous success. 
Burns is perhaps the cleverest detec- 
tive in the United States. Though his 
success is due to a personal quality which 
no one can describe, yet his methods are 
essentially matter-of-fact. While Sherlock 
Holmes always rejected the most obvious 
clues as the least probable, Burns, who 
has unraveled clues that surpass any 
works of fiction, always follows the most 


obvious clue as the most: probable. The 


difference of the two methods of deduction 
hes in this; that while Sherlock Holmes 
thought of the most obvious clue as a blind 
to throw the pursuer off the scent, Mr. 
Burns believes that every thief leaves a 
track, and where that track is found there 
is the clue most obvious. In other words, 


no thief can invent a clue which will be so 


obvious or which will dovetail with the 
rest of the evidence so completely as the 
Real Clue, which in some way, somehow, 
he is always sure to leave behind. Often 
it is difficult to uncover the track, but it’s 
always there. And when it is detected, 
it’s a good deal more obvious and more 
probable than any clue which the criminal 
might invent, because it is natural. 

Burns is a youngish man. He was born 
in Baltimore. Maryland, forty-six years 
ago. His father early moved to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Burns attended the public 
schools and a college nearby. ‘Then, since 
his father had become Police Commis- 
sioner of Columbus, he engaged in detec- 
tive work as a profession. 
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In 1885 he comes 
to public notice. A 
celebrated tally sheet. 
forgery occurred, at 
that time, where it 


was sought to elect a 
Governor and a United 
States Senator by 
forging the _ tally 
sheets after the elec- 
tion had been deter- 
mined and before the 
official count was 
made. A wild-fire of 
indignation had seized 
upon the community ; 
a citizens’ committee 
was formed, which 
employed professional 
detectives to ferret out 
the facts. The profes- 
sionals reached a point 
in the investigation 
where all clues failed. 
The District Attor- 
ney, Honorable Cyrus 
Huling, a fearless anil 
very able prosecutor, 
urged Burns to aid in 
the case. Burns took 
it up, and the matter 
was successfully 
closed. After that, 
My. Burns was in de-.- 
mand. He succeeded in unraveling 
all the cases into which he was called. 
Just before he entered the United 
States Secret Service, Burns tackled a 
most difficult arson case at St. Louis, 
Missouri, where professional incendiaries 
had succeeded in mulcting the insurance 
companies for large sums of money. Sev- 
eral prominent detective agencies had 
failed to make good, yet Burns convicted 
the persons who were responsible for the 
crimes, including the head of the gang, 
a notorious character called Jim French, 
who is still in the toils, now serving a sen- 
tence in Illinois. 

For the past fifteen years Burns has 
had charge of all the important investiga- 
tlons made by the secret service division. 
He has never failed on a.single case. He 
was originally loaned by the Treasury De- 
partment to Secretary Hitchcock of the 
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MR. WILLIAM J. BURNS, WHO HAS DONE HIS COUNTRY A 
SPLENDID SERVICE IN UNEARTHING GIGANTIC 


Interior Department to investigate the 
land frauds, but it was found thai 
these frauds were of such an alarming 
character that Burns was permanently 
transferred to the Interior Department, 
where he organized an independent Se- 
eret Service, and unearthed the land 
frauds in California and Oregon that re- 
sulted in the conviction of U. S. Senator 
Mitchell and many others equally as 
prominent. Mr. Burns was then induced 
by Rudolph Spreckels and Francis J. 
Heney to resign from the Government, 
left the service to better assist the prose- 
cution. When a San Francisco newspaper 
announced that the municipal corruptions 
of San Francisco was under investigation, 


and stated that there had been secured a 


Secret Service Agent*to whom failure was 
impossible, and that, therefore, the down- 
fall of San Francisco graft was certain, 


PUBLIC FRAUDS. 
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most every one thought it an idle boast. 
It seemed preposterous that the powerful 
clique in control of the city Government 
could be broken. “This is different,” they 
said. “Burns is up against it!” Yet Chief 
Wilkie, when asked by Secretary Hitch- 
cock what could be done to aid in the 
gigantic land frauds that had been dis- 
covered, had said he would give him the 
star of the service. 

“Can anything be accomplished ?” said 
Hitchcock. 

“Burns has never failed,” replied Wil- 
kie. And it was because he had never 
failed that the downfall of the San Fran- 
cisco boodlers was predicted. Burns’s 
power of divination is almost supernatu- 
ral. He has unraveled some of the most 
amazing cases in the world’s history, 
which, when described, show how tame, 
after all, are the imaginations of Conan 
Doyle or Gaborieau. Reality exceeds fic- 
tion. As an instance, let us review the 
story of a Secret Service official who 
watched Mr. Burns work in the famous 
Philadelphia counterfeiting cases: A few 
years ago one of the banks in Philadel- 
phia discovered a remarkably fine coun- 
terfeit silver certificate. 'They sent it to 
the ‘Treasury officials at Washington. 
Chief Wilkie of the Treasury Department 
immediately wired for Burns to meet him 
in Philadelphia. He submitted the coun- 
terfeit bill and asked Burns who prepared 
it. 

“Tt is the handiwork of Arthur Taylor 
and Baldwin S. Bredell,” said Burns, af- 
ter a minute examination of the counter- 
feit note. 

“Tmpossible,’ replied Wilkie. “These 
men are in prison. If they have prepared 
the notes it is because they made the plates 
before they were sent to jail, and have 
saved them.” | 

But Burns demonstrated conclusively 
that the plates must have been made in 
jail, and investigation confirmed his the- 


ory. The counterfeiters had actually op- 
erated in jail. They engraved the plate 
by fastening a black paper muslin hood 
covered by a blanket in a corner of the cell 


which was beyond the vision of a peek- — 


hole in the cell door. When the guards 
made their rounds they looked through 
the peek-hole, but the cell was dark. The 
counterfeiters had also bleached one dol- 
lar notes, on which they printed the 
twenty dollar counterfeit notes. The his- 
tory of this case is so startling that it will 
be published in full in the next issue of 
Overland. For what has been indicated is 
not the meat of the case, but only a part 
of one of the most sensational and inter- 
esting criminal trials of history. 

Mr. Burns’s extraordinary success in 
the Oregon land fraud cases, in the Cali- 
fornia land frauds, in the Walter N. Dim- 
mick embezzlement case in San Francisco, 
and more recently in the San Francisco 
graft prosecutions, is the result of tireless, 
honest, conscientious work. 

In character, Mr. Burns is not the pro- 
fessional sleuth of fiction. His work is 
systematic, precise and scientific. He as- 
similates the data gathered by himself and 
his subordinates, and aided by his know- 
ledge of human nature, he draws his con- 
clusions along the lines of human proba- 
bility. | 

The worst enemies to the prosperity of 
this country, says Mr. Burns, are muni- 
cipal corruption and commercial deprav- 
ity, and the one finds its source in the 
other. In every city in the country the 
municipal evil exists to a greater or less 
extent. When the head of the munici- 
pality becomes corrupt the consequences 
are wide spread and _ disastrous. The 
grocer who puts sand in the sugar, the 
milkman who waters the milk, the con- 
tractor who uses dishonest materials in 
building, all these furnish phases of that 
commercial depravity which results in or 
condones municipal corruption. 
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NOTHING THE MATTER WITH 
SAN FRANCISCO 


AMUEL Softshoe Mc- 
Clure, George Siberia 


Kennan, Abraham 
Lincoln Steffens, 
Frederic Hambone 


Palmer, William San- 
tafe Irwin, Ray 
Stand-’em-Up Baker, 


Henry Straw Chapman, Knock ’em Sen- 


sational Sterr, George Augustus Faquer, 
Apenny Liner Righter, and a number 
of other alleged magazine writers have 
infested San Francisco for the past twelve 
months. 

Poor, suffering Saint Francis, who, 
trying to rebuild his home and clean his 
city, has been inflicted greater by the herd 
of writers than by the calamities that have 
occurred, for by the effusions of these par- 
ties the horrors, agonies and despairs have 
been .exagg serated, distorted, prevaricated ; 
in fact, so handled that the inhabitants 
are unable to distinguish just where they 
are located to a degree of certain definite- 
ness. 

What a waste of white paper has been 
consummated, for the themes of these 
writers have been: “The Fire and Earth- 
quake,” and then “The Prosecution of the 
Various Conspirators.” Now, no fault 
can be found in the actual action of the 


- prosecuting attorneys, but this protest is 


in the handling of the matter by these 
writers. There is really no necessity for 
their effusions on the matter, for they 
neither advance, develop nor inform their 
readers. 

Further, it is a waste of money, such as 
must cause mental perturbation to Samuel 
Softshoe and the other magnates of the 
magazines, who in their anxiety to develop 
their various magazines, spend their time 
for close attention to the economies, the 
principal one of which is to secure good 
manuscripts at as cheap prices as possi- 
ble. 

“Point a remedy!” should always be the 
analysis when protest or grievance is 
presented and the remedy is_ herewith 
given: The magnates, including Softshoe 
Samuel, can secure good cheap copy much 
nearer their “white paper destroying 
plants” by following this schedule: 

Maine—“‘How They Get the Goods at 


Augusta: or Inheriting Office is a birth- 
right,” by Hon. Lew Powers. 

New Hampshire—“What the Boston 
and Mean Railroad has done Toward the 
Wealth of Legislators of this State.”— 
Hon. Eph Carroll. 

Vermont—“Republicans of the Blue 
Mountain State Capture Melons and the 
Democrats Get Lemons.”—Col. Wells 
Paine. | 

Massachusetts—“Taking the Coin in a 
Refined and Dignified Manner,” by Henry 
Grabit Lodge, assisted by son-in-law Au- 
gustus Patrican Gardner. 

Boston—“How to Put the Whole Fam- 
ily and Relatives on the Pay Roll,” by 
Hon. John Fitz Gerald Fitzgerald. 

Boston—“Manufacturing Coal for City 
Institutions, an Industrial Idyl,” by Hon. 
John Bogus Moran. 

Boston—‘How to Buy Legislators and 
Have Them Stay Bought,” by Thomas 
Windy Lawson. 

Boston—“Why I Want to be Governor 
of Massachusetts, or What is in It?” by 
Henry Money Whitney. 

Rhode Island—“How it Feels to Own 
a State, and Why,” by George Peabody 
Wetmore. 

Rhode Island—‘Small States May Be | 
Made Good Pickings. There’s a Reason,” 
General Honest Bradbury. 

Connecticut—“Haul Down the Flag, or 
I Want to Join the Millionaires’ Club,” 
by Samuel Revo!ver Colt. 

New York—“Catching the Presidential 
Bee, or Getting Stung,” by Charles Ear- 
nest Hughes. 

New York—“Gathering Cobwebs on the 
Scales of Justice,” by William Stavers 
Jerome. 

New York—“How to Raise Trolleys, 
Sink Subways and Give Lemons,” by Au- 
gust Racetrack Belmont. 

New York-—“The Value of Oil,” by 
John De Rockefeller, Hi Henry Rogers, 
John Wa Archibold and Samuel At 
Pratt. 

Philadelphia—“Lifting the Goods in a 
Sleepy City,” by Harold de Fence and a 
Quaker Grafter. 

Harrisburg—“How to Build State 
Houses and How Not to Do So,” a sym- 
posium by Thirtv Indicted Politicians. 
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SHADOWS OF THE PLAINS 


Yap 


A man in middle Aridzone 


Uy Stood by the desert’s edge alone; 


JOAQUIN MILLER 


And long he looked, and leaned, and peered, 
Above his twirled and twisted beard, 
Beneath his black and slouchy hat— 

Nay, nay, the tale is not of that. 


A skin-clad trapper, toe-a-tip, 
Stood on a mountain-top, and he 
Looked long and still and eagerly. 
“Tt looks so like some lonesome ship 
That sails this ghostly, lonely sea— 
This dried-up desert sea,” said he. 


A chief from out the desert’s rim 
Rode swift as twilight swallows swim; 
His trim-limbed steed was black as night, 
His long black hair had blossomed white 
With feathers from the koko’s wings; 
His iron face was flushed and red, 

His eyes flashed fire as he fled, 
For he had seen unsightly things. 


A wild and wiry man was he, 
This tawny chief of Shoshonee ; 
And Q his supple steed was fleet. 
About his breast flapped panther-skins, 
About his eager, flying feet 
Flapped beaded, braided moccasins ; 
He rode as rides the hurricane, | 
He seemed to swallow up the plain; 
He rode as never man did ride, 
He rode, for ghosts were at his side. 
And on his right a grizzled grim— 
No, no, this tale is not of him. 


An Indian warrior lost his way 

While prowling on the desert’s edge 

In fragrant sage and prickly hedge, 
When suddenly he saw a sight, 

And turned his steed in eager flight. 
He rode right through the edge of day, 
He rode into the rolling night ; 

He leaned, he reached an eager face; 
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His black wolf-skin flapped out and in, 
{Pp And tiger-claws on tiger-skin 
f WAY Held seat and saddle to its place; 


Wi But that gray ghost that clutched thereat— 


Avaunt! the tale is not of that. 


A chieftain touched the desert’s rim 

One autumn eve; he rode alone, 
And still as moon-made shadows swim. 
He stopped, he stood as still as stone, 
He leaned, he looked, there glistened bright 
From out the yellow, yielding sand 
A golden cup with jeweled rim. 
He leaned him low, he reached a hand, 
He caught it up, he galloped on, 
He turn’d his head, he saw a sight— 
His panther skins flew to the wind. 
The dark, the desert lay behind ; 
The tawny Ishmaelite was gone; 

_ But something sombre as death is— 
Tut, tut, the tale is not of this. 


A gray old mountaineer rode down 
From mount, from desert, into town, 
And, striding through the town, held up 
Above his head a jeweled cup. 
He put two fingers to his lip, 
He whispered wild, he stood a-tip, 
And leaned the while with lifted hand, 
And said, “A ship les yonder dead!” 
And said: “Doubloons lie sown in sand 
Along yon desert dead and brown, | 
Beyond where wave-washed walls look down, 
As thick as stars set overhead.” 
That three ship-masts uprose like trees— 
Away! the tale is not of these. 


_ An Indian hunter held a plate © 
Of gold around which kings had sate— 
’Tis from that desert ship, they said, 
Or galleon, that sunk below, 

Blown over by Pacific’s breeze, 

Of old, in olden dried-up seas, 

Ere yet the Red Men drew the bow. 


And one girt well in tiger’s skin, 
Who stood like Saul above the rest, 
With dangling claws about his breast, 
A belt without, a blade within, 
A warrior with a painted face, 
Stood pointing east from his high place— 
Stood high, with visage flushed and hot, 
And hurling thought like cannon-shot. 
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THE PACIFIC SHORT STORY CLUB 


BY 


HENRY MEADE BLAND 


Author of “A Song of Autumn and Other Poems,” “Entomological Excursions,” 
etc., President of the Club. | aad 


HEN Joaquin Miller ac- 

7 cepted honorary mem- 
bership in -the Pacific 
Short Story Club, he 
admonished club 
members as follows: 
“Let me say to you 
all—work. ‘The best 
way to learn all about the beauty and glory 
and magnificence of nature is to work 
with your hands as well as head. Help a 
rose, even a blade of grass, to grow more 
beautiful, and you will be as a partner 
with God. Love to you all.” 

The poet thus instinctively caught the 
spirit of the Short Story Club, and bodied 
it forth in exquisite form. Members of 
the Short Story Club are not dilettantes, 
but a group of enthusiasts who go about 
their work with the devotion of pious 
zealots, their aim being to foster a soul in 
Western literature.. 

The Pacific Short Story Club originated 
at the summer session of the State Normal 
School at San Jose in 1905, when a de- 
partment of the school organized itself 
to continue literary studies throughout the 
year. ‘I'welve charter members began the 
work, adopted an official magazine, and 
adjourned to meet in semi-annual session, 
with the California Teachers’ Association, 
at Berkeley. One by one, enthusiastic 
writers allied themselves with the club. 
Such was the interest at Berkeley . that 
more than two hundred were turned from 
the doors of the meeting, the psychologi- 
cal lecture room in which the session was 
held being jammed to the doors. 

The semi-annual gathering of the fol- 
lowing June at the San Jose Normal 
School, and the Fresno meeting of the 


following December, showed no decrease 


of interest in the club’s work. ‘To-day 
there are two hundred and fifty active and 
associate members, with nine honorary 
members of national or international 
fame. 

The following extract from the first 
printed circular issued by the organiza- 
tion sets forth the primary aims: 

“The Short Story Club is for those 
who, 1st, want to be the very best possible 
teachers of school English; 2d, for those 
who want to keep in touch with the litera- 
ture of the West, and to know what this 
literature stands for; 3d, for those who 
wish to train their talents at literary work 
and who desire to do productive work at 
writing, and especially for those who wish 
to do some of the work of this coast; 4th, 
for those who love poetry and prose, and 
who wish to Join with others in literary 
appreciation.” 

The work has steadily swung round 
these fundamental bases. A regular class 


-—a part of the optional curriculum of the 


State Normal School at San Jose—is con- 
ducted for the benefit of students who 
wish to develop personal power in litera- 
ture, and to prepare for departmental 
work in English.. This line of work is in 
harmony with President Dailey’s policy 
of encouraging students to develop natu- 
ral tendencies; to the end that they may 
be adapted to teach special subjects. This 
class has its full quota of students, and 
has given more than one writer a practi- 
cal beginning. Its work is carried on, in 
absence, by correspondence with _ those 
students of the coast, club members, who 
wish to avail themselves of its opportuni- 
ties. 

The club from time to time has been 
brought into close touch with the realm of 
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THE PACIFIC SHORT STORY CLUB 


letters by famous lecturers and writers 
who have, while in California, been guests 
of the club. Jacob A. Riis, Jack London, 
George Wharton James, and Herbert 
Bashford have thus been sources of inspi- 
ration to younger aspirants ; while Joaquin 


Miller, Charles Warren Stoddard and Ina 


Coolbrith have lent kindly words of wis- 
dom and advice. | 

The semi-annual meetings consist of 
presentation of stories, essays and poems 
by club-members, and criticisms of the 
same. This is coupled with appreciatory 
studies of the best modern prose and 
poetry, carried on with a view to keeping 
track of the highest literary standards. 
Thus. as a literary organization, the Pa- 
cific Short Story Club touches the craft on 
both sides: the practical work of the 
writer and the appreciatory spirit of the 
literary student—students of poetry and 
literature pursue the appreciative lines in 
an optional normal course known as 


‘Prose and Poetry.” The true normal 


spirit, it may be remarked, is enhanced in 
all this work, in as much as the personal 
power of students is developed. 

Besides the general organization are a 
number of local clubs, subsidiary to the 
main branch. ‘These carry on essentially 
the same work as heretofore _ indicated. 
Besides a club of seventy-five in San Jose, 
there are working centers in Santa Rosa, 
in Fresno, in Berkeley, and in Stockton. 
Any one desiring information concerning 
the. work of any of these should address 
either Henry Meade Bland, San Jose; 
Mrs. Mary 8B. Williams, Sebastopol; 
Emma Schray, Fresno; Laura B. Everett, 
Berkeley; or Mrs. Nettie S. Gaines, Stock- 
ton. All memberships to the various clubs 
earry with them subscriptions to the club’s 


official magazine, “The Overland Month- | 


ly.” These clubs contain on their lists rep- 
resentatives of every field of literary work 
from the dramatic critic of a metropoli- 
tan daily to the writer of magazine short 
stories and poems, and to literary editors 
of city periodicals. 

All of this organization which has 
sprung up in a remarkably short time is 
an index of conditions which have made 
California and the West a great field of 
literary effort. It indicates at the present 
a wonderful activity of mind—an activity 
which is the outgrowth of the great variety 
of Western life nature. There is an enor- 
mous volume of tragedy, comedy essay, 
story and poem, the half of which has not 
been completed, yet to be told by the 
Pacific Coast writer. It is not only the 
romance of pioneer and mission days that 
invites; there is the untold vastness of 
mountain and desert, whose every rock, 
shrub, fern, reptile or bird points the way 
to keenest interests. There is the clash of 
race against race, of faction against fac- 
tion in the building of a city along the 
greatest caravansary route that has yet 
been laid between the West and the Orient. 
The story of human trial, emotion and tri- 
umph growing out of this center of 
achievement; it is the Western writer’s 
duty and joy to unroll. And not only 
this: there is many a magic tale to tell 
of the Loeb, or the Burbank,‘or the Jor- 
dan, who has come to the West to dream 
the dream which the stern old East will 
not allow him to visualize. 

Here is the panorama of life and phil- 
osophy which confronts the worker of the 
Short Story Club. He knows his task is 
great; but he will do his part; and be it 
great or small, he will fit into his niche 
and will “do with his might what his hand 
finds to do.” 
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THE AGENT AT CACTUS DIP 


BY 


BAILEY MILLARD 


meg] ARRYING a man to re- 
form him is a ticklish 
OX piece of business. 
| | They say it can be 
made work, but 
the tenement attics 
are full of women 
that have tried it. 
Still, if you go at it in the right. way and 
take time enough, it may be possible to 
reform even a cowboy. A man named 


Gough once told everybody how to go to 


work in this line, and has relieved me of 
the duty of making a temperance tract 
of this story. I need only say, by way of 
advice, that much depends on arousing 
your subject’s ambition. 

Russell Westlake was the railroad agent 
at Cactus Dip. The Dip, as_ everyone 
knows, is a scoop-out in the great Colorado 
Desert, and the town, if you choose to call 
it that, lies in the dryest and hottest part 
of the dry and hot basin. Westlake had 
no friends worth speaking of in the place, 
but there were plenty of good fellows there 
ready to help him spend his money. 
Among these he was “old boy Russ.” Mrs. 
Westlake had naught to do with the women 
of the place, for they—well, they were 
far from angelic. Nearly all of them 
hated her. So when Gad Aylwin tried 
to make a wager with Moll Presley that 
he and Mildred Westlake would run 
away together in less than a fortnight, if 
he could keep her husband drunk that 
long, win all of the remnant of his 
month’s salary, and cause him to lose his 
situation, the Presley woman shook her 
head. She had heard that Mrs. West- 
lake was desperately sick of her bad mat- 
rimonial bargain, and so she said it was 
not a safe bet. | 

Now, wife stealing is not a nice thing 
in the eyes of God or of man, but a great 
many things that were not nice were done 
at Oactus Dip. Gad, with his wholly col- 


mending. 


lapsed conscience, and unspeakably loose 
ways, felt that while Mildred’s _ skirts 
were smirched by a drunken brute of a 
husband, she might be equal to the part he 
had assigned her in the dramatic bit of 
playwrighting which his brain had worked 
out so neatly. What had troubled Gad 
for three whole years was that in the first 
little drama in which he had been cast 
with Russell and Mildred, he had played 
crushed rival to Westlake’s successful 
suitor. 

Mildred had stamped upon the station 
platform, and turned blazing black eyes 
upon Gad when he first offered to dispel 
her life’s gloom by running away with 


“You can’t afford to be so haughty— 
you know you can’t, Millie,” he had said 
when she had pointed her finger toward 


the door, and he had gone out with the air . 


of confidence still upon him. Whereat 
Mildred’s heart made loud protest againsi 
her hideously uncomfortable position, 
and then she went on with her clothes- 

Strange, was ,it not, that the proud 
Mildred had ever permitted herself to 
take up a residence at the crazy little 
railway station on the desert, when every 
inch of her neat and well-rounded form 
proclaimed the lady? Yet not so strange, 
after all, when you come to know that 
she had cherished Westlake’s image as 
her heart’s idol, and she could even now 
stoop to fondle it, where it lay in the 
dust; yes, and to weep over it and pray 
for it, and foolishly hope to set it upon 
its pedestal again. Long ago she had 
heard people say it was hard for a woman 
to make anything of such a man, and in 


_ her case what people said seemed to be 
true. 


From a high-salaried clerkship on the 
line, Westlake had drank himself into 
this lower office and that still lower of- 
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fice, until now he was agent. at Cactus 
Dip Station, and there was nothing very 
much lower than that. As for ambition, 
his had sunk down almost to. the hostler 
standard. You now see how slight were 
Mildred’s chances of ever making any- 
thing of the man. 

One day in the second week of the 
fortnight in which Gad Aylwin had un- 
dertaken to work their final ruin, hus- 


‘band and wife were sore distressed. He 


writhed on the floor of Old Peck’s grog- 
gery with a bad case of “snakes,” and 
she was down at the station, trying to 
nurse a very sick baby, take care of the 
house, and run the office. The baby lay 
in her little cot in one of the back rooms, 
fenced off from the office by a_ board 
partition. And if ever a baby needed 
undivided attention it was that poor little 
tot. The worst of it all was that pro- 
visions were all but out, and there was 
not a cent in the family purse. She 


would have cut her hand off before she: 


would have allowed it to remove one of 
those cruelly tempting dollars in the 
company’s box. She thought if the 


baby could get along without medicine > 


until to-morrow, Mrs. Gynner, her one 
friend, would then be over from Sand- 
heap, and would relieve the barrenness 
of the treasury. And yet the tension 
was something almost beyond  endur- 
ance. The anxiety and the loneliness 
and the oppressive heat of the desert were 
dreadful. The constant clicking of the 
telegraph sounder and the dreary wailing 
of the wires overhead had never before 
seemed to fill quite so much of her little 
head. 

There was the Cactus Dip call again, 
D’—“C..- D.”. She. “hoped: it 
would not be a hard message to receive, 
—she felt so wretchedly stupid. She 
slipped her cheap little bracelet off her 
wrist, and gave it to baby to keep her 
quiet. Then she stepped inside the of- 
fice rail, sat down before the instrument, 
and learned from “L. Z.,” to her utter 
dismay, that the new Superintendent 
would be down at Cactus Dip in an hour 
on his special. Now, the new Superin- 
tendent, as everybody along the line had 
already become aware, was a “holy terror,” 
as a new Superintendent is very likely to 
be. Mildred had heard that he counted 


every loose spike and coupling pin lying 
about. There was comfort in the thought 
that he would find no loose pins, links or 
spikes at Cactus Dip. She had seen to it 
each day that nothing of that sort could be 
discovered while she was in charge. She 
looked proudly about the neatly kept sta- 
tion, and even managed a feeble smile. 
But the smile quickly faded. 

. “Russell,” she thought,—“that will be 
his first question.” 

Then the baby cried, and kept on cry- 
ing, driving everything else out of the 
mother’s mind except a huge desire that 
sleep might come, and cause the little one 
to forget its pain. Sleep did come, and 
the rumble of the Superintendent’s 
train did not wake the child. Car 
wheels had ground and _ engines had 
coughed and wheezed before their door 
so often that an eyelid need not he 
raised on that account. 

But there was still another noise over 
the way now. Somebody was inside the 
big water-tank, hammering in a_ way 
that. told he knew the leak must be 
stopped and the tank filled before the 
night express should come along. That 
somebody was Pete, who had been sent 
up a half hour before from the section 
gang. 

Poor Mildred saw the new Superintend- 
ent walk into the little waiting room and 
her heart was sick. _ | 

‘“Where’s the agent?” were of course his 
first words, and above the lips that uttered 
them was a pair of keen, suspicious eyes, 
with very forbidding brows. 

Some of the Mildred of the old proud 
days was left there yet. 

“Oh, he has just stepped out,” liéd she. 
“T’ll go and call him.” And asgs_ she 
walked out of the station door she did not 
look a bit like one who was grasping about 
with all her womanly might, for the straw 
that would save two lives from the worst 


that could come to them now—abject pov- 


erty and degradation. For that was ex- 
actly what a dismissal from the service 
meant just now when they were at that 
low ebb of their fortunes. ) 

“She has a wonderful face—that 
girl,” the great man made mental note, 
“and as steady a pair of black eyes as 
any I ever saw. This agent What’s-his- 
name is a lucky fellow, after all, though 
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there isn’t a drearier place on the whole 
line to keep a wife in.” 

As Mildred hurried out upon the plat- 
form she turned cold, in spite of the des- 
ert heat, at the barrenness of her re- 
sources for equivocation. ‘Then the hol- 
low sound of Pete’s hammering in the 
tank struck her ear, and it was heavenly 
She turned a charming face to 
lowered her 


the Superintendent and 
had followed 


lashes bewitchingly. He 
her out upon the platform. 

“Oh, Mr. Westlake is repairing the 
tank,” she said, as if with an aid of sud- 
den remembrance. “It’s anything but nice 
work. He will be out here soon, all slime 
and mud, and I will have to help make 
him presentable. You will not wait to 
see him, I’m sure. I will give him 7 
message you may leave.” 


“Why, there’s really nothing to say to 


him, only that—let me see.’ 

I am afraid Mildred’s eyes were too 
much for the Superintendent, as they had 
been for many another man in the old 
days, for he finished with, “No, nothing 
at all.” 

He gave the signal to start, and it was 
not until he was well down the line that 
he remembered that there was something 
to tell Westlake, after all. Well, it would 
keep until he came back that way in the 
evening. 

‘So that’s all over, a long 
sigh Mildred gave as she said it—‘“and 
dear little infant Sybie pont wake up 
once.’ 

Motherly care and some trifling office 
details occupied her time until the fierce 
old sun had made up his mind to hide 
behind the distant buttes. Pete had left 
off hammering and the tank was full. 
Still no husband. 
day of his absence. 

There was a whistle down the line. 
Surely not the Superintendent’s train? 
Yes; but of course it would not stop at 
insignificant Cactus Dip a second time 
that day. By all the unfair and unjust 
spirits that hover over and _ torment 
stricken womanhood, it would do that 
very same outrageously cruel thing. So, 
then, her head must be racked for an- 
other excuse for her husband’s absence. 
What should it be this time? Nothing 
suggested itself to her tired brain. She 


This was the ninth. 


broke down in a good cry as the train 
came to a standstill. 

What was the matter? Where was 
Westlake?—further cruelties inflicted 
by the Superintendent—brought forth 
no response for a time, until she finally 
lifted her head from the office desk and 
wildly declared that her child was sick, 
and—yes, there was the reasonable ex- 
cuse at last—her husband was sick, too. 
He had caught cold or rheumatism, or 
something, working in the tank. | 

“Sorry for you, ma’am. Don’t mind it, 
though ; they'll be all right before long, 
I’m sure.” The Superintendent did not 
say this in his every-day voice. There 
was a semi-quaver in his tone somewhere, 
and a twist. 

Mildred’s little subterfuge was all very 
fine and would have worked beautifully, 
but what demon prompted Jesus Arguel- 
los, a Mexican comrade of Westlake’s, to 
bring home the delinquent one from ‘old 
Peck’s at that particular time, of all 
times ? 

‘“‘. am sorry for your husband, ma’am, 
as well as for yourself,” the Superintend- 
ent was saying. “It is not every station 
agent who would mend tanks for the 
company with his own hands. He is the 
right sort of man and I’1] remember him. 
Just tell him that 

“Needn’t leave no—no mesh-ges f’r me. 
Jes’—whee—tell’t ther ol? man himse’f— 
he’s here!” And Westlake flung himself 
into the awful presence, with a sickly lear 
on his face, and with the horrible breath, 
mangy beard and unclean clothes of a 
man who has been deep in his cups for 
nine days. 

“The man is crazy!” declared Mildred, 
anxious to shield him, though fear and 
disgust made her heart Bick. “My hus- 
band is ill and abed.” 

“No go; Mill. Don’ try none o’ y’r— 
whee—tricks on y’r poor ol’ husband !’’ 

“Get out of here, you rascal!” ex- 
claimed the Superintendent, seizing the 
unresisting Westlake and dragging him 
out upon the platform. 

“That rascal happens to be your sta- 
tion agent,” said a well dressed and re- 
spectable looking man at the great one’s 
elbow. It was Gad Aylwin, playing his 
trump card, and Arguellos was there to 
confirm the statement. 
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Sparing Mildred further misery by his 
presence, the Superintendent’ sprang 
aboard his train and was hurled along up 
the line. The little woman at the station 
wept softly. .The whole world seemed 
against her. Her husband lay like a log 
on the bench outside the door. And there 
was Aylwin, with his tempting offer of 
a life of ease, if she would but give up the 
hideous struggle and go away with him. 

That night the baby got better, and 
Mildred managed to put into a fairly state 
her ‘‘everlasting disgrace,” as Westlake in- 
sisted on calling himself. He brooded 
over the fancied loss of his position, and 
would not be comforted. As a matter of 
fact, the Superintendent had said to him- 
self : 

“T guess Cactus Dip has a pretty good 


agent in that black-eyed little woman. It 


would be cruel to her to send them adrift. 
There’s nothing much to look out for 
there, anyway.” 

So Westlake could have stayed, but 
what did the driveling idiot do but send 
in his resignation, feeling, in his soft- 
brained way, that it would surely be de- 
manded of him. When Mildred heard of 
this she cried. After all she had done 
to prevent the loss of the miserable sit- 
uation, here it was actually thrown away. 

It was not until three days after the 
resignation had been sent in that she be- 
gan to weave sunbeams again. Yes, the 
leaven of hope would soon work, even 
then. That afternoon she stood m the 
shadow of the tank, and looked out over 
the desert. Beyond those dark buttes 
somewhere there was a home for her—- 
one in which she and her two loved ones 
might take up the thread of life in the 
old way—the way she had lived before this 
cursed shadow fell upon them. Hurrying 
toward the station, she saw Gad Aylwin. 
He was riding one mustang and leading 
another. She started to flee down the 


track and in-doors from her persecutor, - 


but her foot struck a protruding tie and 
she fell, striking her head upon one of 


the rails, and lay there in a dazed state. 


Aylwin picked up the limp form, and 
put it upon one of the horses, tying it into 
the saddle. The mustang’s hoofs made 
the sand fly for a few rods before Mildred 
came to herself. Her scream reached 
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half-drunken Westlake’s ear. He saw 
from the window what the trouble was, 
and ran out, rifle in hand, as fast as his 
uncertain legs would run. 

“Hold up, you villain!” he _ shouted, 
“Bring her back, or Pll kill you!” 

Gad turned a smiling face upon West- 
lake and_ yelled back something that 
made the husband’s blood tingle and sent 
his rifle to his shoulder. The first bullet 
clipped a tuna from a cactus branch by 
the side of the trail, and the second 
plowed the sand at the heels of Gad’s 
mustang. Mildred was struggling to 
free her pretty hands from the cruel 


thongs when the third bullet hurried 


through the hot, dry air. She cared noth- 
ing for thongs after that. When Gad 
saw her fall forward upon the horse, he 
let go the leading rope, dug the sharp 
spurs into his own beast, and was away 
up the slope, never to be seen more at 
Cactus Dip. 

They carried Mildred back to the sta- 
tion and into her little bedroom, where 
they put her baby by her side. The 
child played with her mother’s long, dark 
hair, and struggled to free herself when 
she pressed her too tightly. But the 
pressing did not last long, for the arms 
soon relaxed and fell upon the counter- 
pane. ‘Then they took the baby away. 
Westlake squeezed the little one and had 
a vague sense of loneliness for nearly 
half an hour. Then he procured that by 
which his sorrow was dulled. After the 
funeral the: child was sent to an orphan 
asylum. And after the same event, tov, 
Russell Westlake went back to Old Peck’s. 

Another family moved into the sta- 
tion. The head of it was a poor man, 
whose ambition lay next to nothing save 
the office of General Manager of the road. 
His wife worked with him, and _ helped 
him, and their child was growing up 
with the prospect of little harsh contact 
with the cold world. That is the way 
Mildred would have liked to have seen 
herself and her family. Well, she tried 
hard enough to bring it all about, the 
Lord knows, though Ker labor went for 
naught on earth. But for her great 


struggle and for her great pains she is, 


no doubt, the happier in the land of the 
pure of soul. 
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THE RECLAMATION SERVICE AND 
THE IMPERIAL 


VALLEY 


BY L. M. HOLT 


(This is the second of three articles by Mr. Holt. The third, which will be pub- 
lished in a later issue of Overland, will deal with the Owens River Valley, 
where water was taken away from the settlers under alleged false pretenses, and 
given to the city of Los Angeles, and also with the promoters and with the reclama- 
tion service officials, some of whom acted m both a public and private capacity, who 
engiureered the deal—Kditors Overland.) 


HE COLORADO River, 
in its course between 
Southern 
and Arizona, is. the 
largest stream on the 
Pacific Coast that 
ean be used extensive- 
ly for irrigation pur- 

With its vast waters it can be 


poses. 
made available for developing the largest 
irrigation system possible to the arid lands 


of the United States. Even now it fur- 
nishes water to the mightiest irrigation 
system in the country, that in the huge 
and productive Imperial Valley. 

A few years ago the entire Colorado 
Desert, lying along the Colorado river, 
was a desert in fact as well as in name. 
Indeed, it was the largest and most worth- 
less tract of reclaimable desert in Amer- 
ica—that portion of the desert embraced 
in the Imperial Valley was a sun-bitten 
stretch without a spear of grass. It was 
so hot, the story goes, that even the desert 
lizards, after running a few feet, would 
lay on their backs and wave their feet in 
the air to cool them from the scorching of 
the burning sands. But with water, it 
has proven to be perhaps the most produc- 
tive section of country, acre for acre, upon 


the whole Pacifie Coast. 


In 1900 the first great irrigation work 
was begun. The California development 
company appropriated 500,000 inches* of 
water from the Colorado river, and imme- 
diately active construction work was com- 


menced on the Imperial Canal System to 


California 


take the water out of the river and carry 
it through Mexican territory—Lower 
California—and then cross over the line 
again so as to reclaim the great Colorado 
Desert in the Southeastern portion of the 
State of California. 

Water was delivered to the Imperial 
Valley in Mav, 1901, and the work of set- 
tling that desert was commenced at once. 

In 1902 the Reclamation Act was passed 
by Congress, and it became a law. It pro- 
vided for the building by the Government 
of irrigation systems, the cost being re- 
paid in installments by the settlers. 

Just prior to the passage of the recla- 
mation law, the Agricultural Department 
of the Government sent out two “soil ex- 
perts” to examine the soils of the Imperial 
Vallev, and report. The gentlemen were 
Mr. J. Garnett Holmes and Mr. Thomas 
H. Means. They made a hasty examina- 
tion of the soils, being engaged at actual 
service only about forty days, during 
which time they extended their examina- 
tion over 169 square miles, thus inspect- 
ing 2,700 acres per day. 

There was a tract of land near the town 
of Imperial which would not sprout bar- 
lev, according to the statement of Mr. 
Holmes to the owner of the land; yet 
that land was later planted to barley and 
the crop obtained was a very fine one. The 
one corner which had more alkali than 
any other portion of the tract, accord- 


*An ‘‘inch’’ is the measure of water that will 


flow through an aperture an inch square under: 


pressure. 
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ing to the statement of the experts, later 
produced the heaviest barley. 

These experts made their report to their 
chief, Professor Milton Whitney, who is- 
sued “Circular No. 9,” which condemned 
the soils of the Imperial Valley in a gen- 
eral wav as being strongly alkaline, and 
then used this language: “How can the 
reclamation take place and yet protect the 
present owners from loss? It is believed 
that this can best be done by cultivating 
at present only the lands that will pro- 
duce profitable yields of the crops now 
being grown, and by leaving the badly al- 
kaline to be reclaimed when a new system 
of agriculture has raised the price of land 
to. a point where it will justify the expen- 
diture.” 

Prof. E. W. Hilgard of the State Uni- 
versity also had an examination of the 
soils made, but he arrived at a far differ- 
ent conclusion. In a letter to the editor 
of the Imperial Press he characterized the 
report from Prof. Whitney as a “bomb- 
shell from Washington.” 

A little later after the barley crop on 
that condemned land near Imperial had 
been harvested, Mr. F. H. Newell and sev- 
eral engineers of the reclamation service 
visited the Imperial Valley to see what 
had been the effects of the soil report, and 
they found the barley stubble that indi- 
cated a good crop still standing: on that 
tract of particularly bad land, while the 
new volunteer crop stood several inches 
high and very thick over the entire tract. 
One of the engineers proposed that the 
whole report be very severely criticised, 
hut they finally concluded to stand by the 
report, although it was evident that on 
that particular piece of ground the facts 
did not warrant, they said, as strong a 
statement as had been. made. 

A history of this case—the relations of 
the Reclamation Service to the Imperial 
Valley—justifies the conclusion _ that 
everything possible was done by the Re- 
clamation officials to discredit the work 
of the company having in charge the re- 
clamation of this valley, and to discour- 
age the pioneer settlers who went into that 
valley to make homes for themselves and 
families, and to wrest from the clutch of 
the desert that broad valley that was there- 
tofore so worthless, but which was des- 
tined to be—and which has since become 
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—the most productive and prosperous val- 
ley of its cultivated size in the United 
States. As corroboritive of this state- 
ment, the Los Angeles Times of April 9, 
1904, said: 

“Another question of i:nmediate, 
though local, interest is as to the attitude 
of our Government engineers towards the 
Imperial Canal project—a private enter- 
prise which is being successfully conducted 
by the California Development Company 
under the direction of President A. H. 
Heber.” | 

That soil report and its later endorse- 
ment by the Reclamation Service officials 
stopped the extending of the settlement of 
the Imperial Valley and destroyed the 
credit of the California Development 
Company to such an extent that the com- 
pany could not devote its energies to the 
completion of its system because of the 
lack of funds, and because of the further 
fact that it had to devote its energies to 
the protection of its water rights from 
the attacks of the Government Depart- 
ments—principally the Reclamation Ser- 
vice. 

To show that these attacks were unwar- 
ranted, and that the California Develop- 
ment Company was doing a good work in 
adding a half million acres to the inhabit- 
able portion of California, it is only nec- 
essary to say that there are in the valley 
to-day 240,000 acres under the irrigation 
system that are entitled to water; that 
175,000 acres of that area are under suc- 
cessful irrigation and cultivation ; that the 
soi! is producing very valuable crops; that 
the population now exceeds 10,000, where 
there was not a family seven years ago, 


and that the value of the property in the 


county is to-day conservatively estimated 
at $30,000,000. It might also be added 
that less than one-half of one per cent of . 
the land placed under cultivation has 
shown sufficient alkali to interfere with 
the successful production of crops. 

The Imperial Valley is not only produc- 
ing good returns in the way of alfalfa, 
hogs and dairies, but it is proving to be 
the cream of the United States in the pro- 
duction of early fruits, the principal varie- 
ties at the present time being grapes and 
cantaloupes, from which fruits the settlers 
are harvesting crops that give returns of 
from $100 to $700 per acre. As regards 
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early fruits, the Imperial Valley has the 
United States as a market, with absolutely 
no competition in furnishing the supply. 
The products of the valley this season are 
estimated at $3,000,000, and the work 
has but just commenced. 

It is this kind of a valley that was being 
developed by private enterprise in the face 
of a most vigorous opposition at the hands 
of the Reclamation Service. That service 
was and is operating under a law which 
declared : 

‘That nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as affecting or intended to affect or 
to in any way interfere with the laws of 
any State or territory relating to the con- 
trol, appropriation, use or distribution of 
water used in irrigation, or any vested 
right acquired thereunder, and the sec- 
retary of the interior, in carrying out the 
provisions of this act, shall proceed in 
conformity with such laws, and nothing 
herein shall in any way affect any right 
of any State or of the Federal Govern- 
ment or of any land owner, appropriator 
or user of water in, to or from any in- 
terstate stream or the waters thereof.” 

It was a recognized fact by the press 
and people of Southern California that 
the officials of the Reclamation Service 
were doing all in their power to cripple 
the management of the Imperial Valley 
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Canal system, so as to prevent such man- 
agement from carrying out the program 
which they had so. successfully inaugu- 
rated. 

Why should they do this? There is only 
one answer to this question, and that is 
that the Reclamation Service had an in- 
ordinate ambition to wipe off the slate all 
irrigation enterprises so far as the Colo- 
rado River and the Colorado Desert was 
concerned, to the end that they might have 
a free hand to construct the largest irri- 
gation system in the United States. 

One of the first moves made by the Re- 
clamation Service officials was an exami- 
nation of the Colorado River by Mr. Ar- 
thur P. Davis. He made a report to his 


superiors to the effect that the Govern- 


ment should construct four dams across 
the river, thus forming four reservoirs, 
two of these dams were to be 100 feet 
each in height, one was to be 150 feet, and 
one was to be 300 feet. They were to 
cost $15,000,000, while the canals and a 
pumping plant to deliver the water from 
the reservoirs to the lands to be irrigated 
were to cost $7,000,000, making a total 
of $22,000,000 as the cost of the system. 
These reservoirs were intended to utilize 
the flood waters of the river, but not to in- 
terfere with the regular flow, for that had 
all been appropriated and was_ being 
diverted by the Califor- 
nia Development Com- 


pany and other smaller 
water companies. 

In order to furnish 
water to fill these reser- 
voirs, Mr. Edmund _ T. 
Perkins, one of the Re- 
clamation engineers, filed 
on 4,000,000 inches of 
the unappropriated 
waters of the Colorado 
River on the 20th day of 
August, 1903. This fil- 
ing was made under the 
laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia, and a copy of the 
notice was filed with the 
County Recorder of San 
Diego County, as_ pro- 
vided by law. A similar 
filing was made on the 


INDIAN CORN DURING PROSPEROUS TIMES OF EIGHTEEN NINETY- Arizona bank of the 
river in Yuma County, 


SIXTEEN MILES BELOW THE LUDY CANAL HEADING. 
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and a copy was filed with the County ‘Re- | 


corder of Yuma County, territory of Ari- 
zona, also. 

The filing acknowledged the fact that 
the waters of the Colorado river could be 
legally appropriated under the laws of the 
State of California, also under the laws of 

the territory of Arizona, and the further 
fact that other legal prior appropriations 
had been made on the waters of _ the 
stream, for the notice stated “unappropri- 
ated waters.” 
_ Afterwards it was discovered that the 
dams could not be built because there was 
no bed rock available on which to rest 
either one of the four dams, and that pro- 
gramme had to be abandoned. It now be- 
came necessary for the Reclamation Ser- 
vice either to abandon the Colorado river 
or destroy the water rights already created 
on that stream and then seize and utilize 
the waters of the river. 

In consequence, the Reclamation offi- 
cials industriously circulated the report 
that the Colorado River, being a naviga- 
ble stream, its waters were not subject to 
the appropriation laws of California and 
Arizona, and hence that the settlers of 


the Imperial Valley and along the Colo- 


rado river in Arizona 
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first were ready to surrender, but 
the California Development Company 
made a vigorous fight before Congress, 
and before the public, and the settlers 
eventually saw through the trap laid for 
them by the Reclamation Service officials 
and declined to surrender. 

The Laguna Dam project was: finally 
inaugurated to irrigate about 86,000 acres 
of land lying on either side of the Colo- 
rado river—mostly in Arizona. 

In order to secure the right to divert 
water from the Colorado river for this pro- 
ject, Mr. J. B. Lippincott, another Re- 


clamation engineer, on the 8th day of 


July, 1905, filed on 150,000 inches of 
water from the “navigable” Colorado 
River. | 

At first it was legal to file on the waters 
of that stream. : 

Then it was not legal to file on them be- 
cause the river was navigable. 

Then again it was legal to make such 


filing. 


This same deal affected the settlers in 
the Yuma Vallev. and the Ludy Land 
Company was practically .bankrupted be- 
cause nearly all the settlers under that 
system signed up with the Reclamation — 


had no water rights, and 
the corporations furnish- 
ing them with water 
were selling water rights 
to which they could give 
no title. They argued, 
therefore, that the only 
thing for the settlers to 
do was to abandon these 


stand in with the Recla- 
mation Service, where 
they could get a _ good 
title to the water re- 
quired. 

The settlers became 
scared, and there was a 
erand rush to the arms 
of the United States Re- 


protection. The Yuma 
Valley settlers surren- 
dered at once, and 


RANCH OF W. E. WILSEY, FOUR MILES SOUTHWEST OF 
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iand under the Desert 
Act in the Imperial Val- 
- | ley stated in their appli- 
cations for such lands 
that they proposed to re- 
claim and irrigate them 
by means of water se- 
cured from the owners 
of the Imperial Canal 
System, which owners 
had secured such water : 
by appropriating a por- if 
tion of the flow of the iB 
Colorado river. Those 
; filings were approved by | 
| the Interior Department, 
RANCH OF GILES CUNNINGHAM, FIVE MILES SOUTH OF YUMA. 4,4  gtij] later. when i 
THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY ACRES WAS WORTH SEVENTY- ¢_,,) proofs were A 
FIVE DOLLARS AN ACRE, BUT RECENTLY SOLD AT TWENTY-FIVE 4, end of four years 
DOLLARS AN ACRE ON ACCOUNT OF THE DEFEAT OF THE ORIGI- 4154 game Interior Do. 
NAL SETTLERS BY THE RECLAMATION _eaellnoa partment approved of 
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Service under false representations as to 
the legality of their filings on the water 
used in that system. 


The California Development Company, 


owner of the Imperial Canal system, and 
the Irrigation Land and Improvement 
Company, owner of the Ludy Canal Sys- 
tem below Yuma, in Arizona, were both 
threatened with destruction in order to 
give the Reclamation service an opportu- 
nity to create a great irrigation system. 
Those companies commenced work un- 
der the laws as they existed prior to the 


enactment of the Reclamation law. Their 


systems were not as extensive and com- 
plete as those proposed by the Reclamation 
officials, but they were doing a good work 
and were turning a vast desert into rich, 
prosperous and extensive settlements, and 
adding millions to the wealth of the coun- 
try as well as increasing the population. 


Was the Government justified in de- 


stroying this property honestly created 
under existing laws without making satis- 
factory compensation for it? | 

The legality of the water rights was 
recognized by the Government. ‘The des- 
ert land law requires that a person taking 
desert land under that act shall spend an- 
nually for three years the sum of at least 
one dollar per acre in securing a valid 
title to enough water to properly irrigate 
and reclaim such desert land. Settlers 
taking up about 250,000 acres of desert 


such acts of reclamation 


and issue patents to such settlers. And then 


it allowed its Reclamation Service to at- 
tempt to destroy that title which it had 
pronounced good, by destroying the sys- 
tem that had made the settlers desert 
homes inhabitable and valuable, com pell- 
ing him to either abandon his home, which 
had become valuable and which had cost 
him so much time and labor, or start 
anew and purchase another more expensive 
water right from the Government. 

When the Reclamation officials made 
their attack on the legality of the water 
rights of the Imperial Valley, the Presi- 
dent of the California Development Com- 
pany, finding the credit of his company 
practically destroyed, went to Washington 
and asked Congress to save the settlers 
of the Valley by declaring that the waters 
of the Colorado River were more useful for 
irrigation than for navigation purposes, 
but the Reclamation Service, through the 
Interior Department, had more influence 
with Congress than the Imperial settlers 
had, and this request was denied. 

Then it was that the President of that 
company went to Mexico City and ob- 
tained a concession from President Diaz, 


ratified by the Mexican Congress, under 


which his company obtained the right to 


take 500,000 inches out of the Colorado 


River on Mexican soil, just below the in- 
ternational boundary line, and take such 
water through Mexican territory back into 
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the United States, pro- 
vided a certain portion of 
such water might be used 
in Lower California, if 
the owners of the land 
there should ask for the 
use of such water, and 
be willing to pay the 
same price for such water 
as should be charged to 
land owners the 
United States. 

The California Devel- 
opment Company then 
undertook to cut: an 
opening through the 


RANCH OF JOHN GONDOLFA, IMPROVED BY MR. WILKERSON 


west bank of the Colo- ANp ABANDONED. 


rado River on Mexi- 
can soil in order to secure water un- 
der that concession. The cut was made 
and arrangements had been made for the 
funds to build the headgates of such canal, 
but the attack of the Reclamation Service 
hac so destroyed the credit of the com- 
pany that those who were to furnish the 
funds became uneasy and declined to ad- 
vance the money, and while negotiations 
for funds were in progress elsewhere, an 
untimely flood came along and the result 
was the run-away Colorado River. 

It is not extravagant to-state that the 
Reclamation Service officials in destroying 


the credit of the California Development 
Company after driving it out of the river 
on American soil, was responsible for the 
run-away river and the expenditure of a 
million or more dollars in putting that 


river back into its natural and original 


course again. 

A history of the steps taken and work 
done to curb the Colorado River, to save 
the Imperial Valley from the clutches of 
an inland sea, and to save the homes of 
ten thousand settlers, and prevent the de- 
struction of $50,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty, is another story. 


LOVE'S SWEET PART 


BY LURA BROWER. 


While absent art thou ever to me “true ? 
Uncanny spirits make love’s joy fly quickly 
And fill the wine of life with bitterest rue. 
But when I say low to myself, I love thee, 
A wave of melody sweeps o’er my heart, 
And by the blessed calm, which falls upon me, 


I know that I have found Love’s sweetest part. 
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JACK’S BOYS 


By HELEN WILMANS. 


SIS 


ACK TREVERS is a 
“sure enough” man, 
as '‘I'wo-shoes says. 
“Nobody didn’t make 
him out of an ink- 
stand and put him in 
a he is a 
veritable citizen of 
Lake County. It was a long time ago 


lm 
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that he came here from somewhere, with .- 


three baby boys and no mother for them. 
He built himself a cabin on an unclaimed 
piece of land, about three miles from the. 
village and then tried to get work. At 
first, he would work only near home, so 
that he could see his children every 
night; but when Johnny got to be four 
years old, and Tom had reached the ma- 
ture age of nine, he got a job of teaming, 
that kept him away all the time, except 
two nights out of the week and Sunday. 
By this time, Tom had learned to cook 
a little, and to assume the responsibility 
of the household. Willie, the second child, 
was a nervous, active fellow, and so wide 
awake and full of mischief he kept the 
whole family in an uproar. Johnny, the 
baby, was an unfathomable looking boy, 
fat as butter, fair as alabaster, and the 
laziest little mortal living. The nearest 
approach he ever made toward playing was 
to lie on his back and laugh while watch- 
ing his brothers play. His laugh was the 
most spontaneous and irresistible upheaval 
of merriment ever listened to; it bubbled 
up like creamy lager, and _ overflowed 
through its inherent effervescence. In- 
deed, if it had required effort on Johnny’s 
part, it never would have been. He was a 
beautiful child, but for his dirty, neglected 
appearance; and the mother whose loving 
pride would have rectified this was far 
away in the distant sky. | 

Now, these three children were in a 
great measure cut off from all social inter- 
course by reason of their having no 
mother. No one visited the house. Jack 
taught the oldest one to read a little, and 


bought him a few books. He was an in- 
dustrious scholar, and when he could mas- 
ter a newspaper paragraph was firmly 
convinced that he knew a great deal. The 


fact of his being cut off from all other 


boys with whom he could measure his at- 
tainments, led him into this very common 
error; but it had one good result—he 
placed great value on his learning, and 
felt the necessity of imparting it to the 
other boys. So he kept school for two 


hours each day, and in this way they all 


learned to read. When Jack was at home, 
he encouraged them in their studies, and 
began to teach them something of arith- 
metic and writing. 

It was the desire of their lives to possess 
a clock, and great was their delight one 
evening when Jack brought one home. 
They set it up according to directions, 
and it started all right. They were 
much pleased with its tone in striking, 
and as Jack showed them the way to 
make it strike, the presumption is that 
they kept it striking pretty much all the 
time he was off on his next trip. Be 
that as it may, when he returned the clock 
wouldn’t strike at all. He questioned them, 
but their answers bewildered and finally 
threw him off the scent. He came to the 
conclusion that Johnny was right in 
thinking it was tired. If this was the case 
it did not require much time to rest, and 
in resting it acquired the most unprece- 
dented vigor; for, when he returned again 
it would strike the hours, the half hours 
and almost the minutes and seconds. It 
would strike a hundred times without 
stopping, and encore without ever being 
asked. 
“Now, boys,” said Jack, “I know you’ve 
been foolin’ with that clock.” 


They all protested. Their faces were 


innocent as could be. 

‘‘That’s strange,” said he; “it must 
have been out of kelter when I bought it. 
Cohen swindled me on it. By hokey, I 
never touch that Jew that I don’t get 
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salted. Hang me if I don’t go for him the 
next time I see him.” 

“You punch him good, Jack,” said Wil- 
lie (they all called him Jack); “if he 
don’t need it for the clock, he does for lots 
of other things. 'Tom’s coat, you paid 
eight dollars for, was shoddy, and fell to 
pieces as soon as it got wet; and that 
ten pounds of sugar you brought home last 
time only weighed seven—we weighed it; 
and Johnny’s new boots are only just 
pasted together, and are all apart a’ready. 
You just give him fits. I wish I could 
be there to see you do it.” 

Jack was a good-natured man, but feel- 
ing that it was his duty to resent such an 
accumulation of injuries, he tried to nurse 
his wrath to keep it warm. And the boys 


helped him; they told him so many in- 


stances of Cohen’s rascality in their own 
small dealings, and abused him so roundly 
that in the morning when he left home, 
he was as nearly angry as he had ever 
been. Now, the merchant was an unprin- 
cipled villain, who had grown rich out of 
the necessities of the wretchedly poor com- 


‘munity around him; and his extortions 


were crying aloud for redress. Alas for 
justice! Jack forgot his anger before he 
reached town. The day was so beautiful, 
the roads were so good, and his off wheel- 
mule, “Beck,” never once thought to kick 
herself out of the traces for the entire 
three miles, something she had not omitted 


‘before within the memory of man. The 


lovely influence of all these things con- 
spired to bring on his softest and most 
dreamy mood; and he fell to thinking of 
the Widow Cramer, on the old Harbin 
Road, and to wondering if she really 
smiled upon all men as she smiled on him, 


and if, and if—ad infinitum, for the sub- 


ject was an inexhaustible one. He was 
roused out of Eden by hearing his “boss” 
speak to him: “Go to Cohen’s this morn- 
ing, Jack, and take up a load of hides you 


will find there; leave the quicksilver un- 


til your next trip.” 


“All right, sir.’ And he swung his 


team around in front of Cohen’s store. 

“1st you trive rount pehint te shdore, 
unt not geep your tam pucking mules in 
te vay of mine gusdomers,” Cohen roared, 
in a voice quite different from that in 
which he addressed a man with money in 
his pocket. 


“You come and put me around, won’t 
you?” said Jack, as two red spots slowly 
gathered in his cheeks. 

“Do it yourself, unt be hangt mit you.” 

“Not much, Mary Ann,” drawled Jack, 
looking at him out of the corner of his 
eye, and leisurely swinging himself to 


the ground. “I’m as much of a man as 


you are. Do you want to try it on?” 

“You’re a tam peggar, mitout a tollar 
to your bocket.” | 

“Don’t say too much, Cohen, unless 
you've got the sand to try it on.” 

“T vish dere vas a law to hang such in- 
solent peggars.” 

Jack was doing something to his har- 
ness—buckling and unbuckling straps, and 
making changes generally—casting side- 
long glances at the merchant meantime. 
When he was through, he reached him in 
one bound. 

“You black scoundrel,” he said, “you 
have swindled me out of hundreds of dol- 
lars since I came to this country—every 
dollar earned by hard work. Not only 
that, but you’ve cheated poorer men than 
I am; and you’ve robbed widows and or- 
phans. You suck up every cent set afloat 
in this community. You’re a thief, by 
hokey. You’d go on the highway if you 
were not too cowardly. There’s nobody 
you wouldn’t rob; you’d steel acorns from 
a blind hog. But talk’s cheap—lI’ve got 
something better than talk.” And with 
that came the first blow, and Jack admin- 
istered it; the price of it was ten dollars. 
The first blow was all that cost anything, 
and that being over with, Jack limbered 
himself to his work in the most energetic 
style. The bystanders forebore to inter- 
fere, though the merchant called on them 
most piteously. When Jack had satisfied 
himself of the thoroughness of the job, he 
picked him up, as one does a puppy, and 
pitched him into the street, and _ then 
walked into the store after the hides. He 
brought out his arms full, and met Cohen 
in the door, who dodged round to the 
back porch, where he petted his bruises, 


- among the jeers of a dozen heartless little 


street cubs, until his adversary had loaded 
up and departed. 

Now, Jack’s boys, being alone and see- 
ing no one, heard nothing of the fight 
over which the community was rejoicing 
until he returned from his trip to spend 
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Sunday. Indeed, they had forgotten the 
matter, and so had he until he heard the 
irrepressible clock, hammering distraction 
into everybody that heard it—children 
excepted. 

“She do beat natur’ all holler, Jack,” 
said Johnny, “and never lets up, only to 
draw her breath sometimes. That clock’s 
worth a million dol!lars.” 

“Has she been going that way ever since 
IT left?” 

“Bet yer boots. 
for never and never, 


And her can keep it up 
amen.” 


“Jack,” said Willie, “did vou see 
Cohen ?” 
“Yes, and I whaled him like blazes, 


too.” 
“WHAT!” came from all the boys in 
the largest-sized capitals. 

Jack thought he detected something 
like consternation in this simultaneous 
explosion, and made up his mind to “lie 
low and keep shady” until he could find 
out more. Presently Tom and Willie 
stole off together, and in a few minutes 
one of them called Johnny. Jack stepped 
to a chink-hole and peeped out, smiling. 

F ve got the deadwood on you fellows 
now,” he said. But his smile disappeared 
as he noted their performances. 

“Why, they are only trading with 
each other—swapping knives, or ‘puttons, 
or trinkets.” So he withdrew, and began 
to get supper. 

_ The next dav Jack spent in the woods 
with his axe; he was getting fuel enough 
to last the children a week. Of course 
they were with him—T'om and Willic 
playing, and Johnny on_ his back 
down in the grass near his father. Pres- 
ently the big boys were out of hearing, 
and Jack sat down by Johnny, in a com- 
fortable manner, and opened conversation 
in a free-and-easy, half confidential style. 

“I’ve a notion,” said he, “to buy me 
some hogs to fatten, so I can make my 
own meat. What do you say to it?” 

“All right,” said Johnny, bringing 
himself to a sitting posture. “You get 
some, Jack, and I’ll feed ’em for you.” 

The idea of Johnny volunteering to 
do anything was a surprise; and Jack 
determined to buy them immediately. 

“What kind of hogs do vou want, 
Johnny ?” 

“Well, you see, Jack, I want spotted 
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ones, and not too big. If they’re big 
they’ll eat so-o-o much; and a feller can't 
be always workin’ to fill up horgs even 


if they ts spotted.” 


“Well, I’ll get little ones; at least, not 
very big,” said Jack. “I'll get ’em, sure; 
and don’t you tell the boys anything about 
it. Won’t they be surprised, though: ? And 
V’ll get you a little tin bucket ‘to carry 
barley and water to ’em, and you can feed 
’em three times a day by the clock.” 

“Yes, but that clock’s no good to keep 
time. Snhe’s bully on the strike, Jack, 
bet your boots; but when it comes to 
keeping time, she won’t pin herself down 
You'll have to let her make the 
music, and buy another one to keep time.” 

“But if I buy hogs, and spotted hogs 
at that, I'll have no money to buy an- 
other clock.” 

“Well, now, 
clock so she can keep time; 
can.”’ 

“It might be done,” said Jack, reflec- 
tively. “What did you fellers do to her 
when you took her to pieces?” 

“Well, Jack, I’ll tell you.” Here he 
put one grimy fist in his pocket, and af-. 
ter a few moments of serious and reflec- 
tive fumbling, produced, among a hand- 
ful of dirt, strings, pins, and buttons, 

**You see, we got her together all right. 
only there was five more of these than 
she needed; so at first Tom and Bill took 
two apiece, and only give me one. But 
when you told us you had pitched into 
old Cohen, the boys called me out and 
vided up better for fear Td tell you, and 
that’s how I got three.” 

“Well, well, Johnny, you nearly ruined 
the clock, though.” 

“Not much: bet your boots we made 
her strike, Jack.” . 

“Well, well, well,” said Jack, smiling 
more and more as he recalled, with father- 
ly pride, all the methods the boys had 
used for his deception. “Well, well, 
well, if you fellers just keep on you'll 
make first class lyars after a while.’ He 
meant lawyers, but would have sworn he 
could not see the difference even if one 
had corrected him. 

Jack was often troubled in his mind 
about Johnny’s laziness, and sometimes 
rallied him on the subject. 

afraid you don’t 


maybe you can fix our 
maybe you 


hike work, 
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Johnny,” he would say. 

“Bet your boots!” 

“What! don’t like work!” 

*spise it.” 

“How are you going to live without 
work ?” 
“What you got to do you can’t work for 

“Of course I can work for you, now you 
are small, but after while you will be a 
man, and get married, and have children; 
what’ll you do then?” 

“Why, Jack, I’ll keep you right along. 
I won’t throw off on you ’cos you’re old. 
I guess you can work after you get old, 
can’t you? Some mans does.” 

“Yes, but suppose I take a notion to 
get married myself and have some more 
children to support; then you’d have to 
make your own living.” | | 

“If you was mean enough to do that 
I’d kill you, sure. Id bust your crust 
quicker’n lightnin’. Vd—I’d—I’d_ give 
you a leetle the hottest time you ever 
heard of, bet your boots.” 

The other children shared Johnny’s 
feelings on the subject of their father’s 
second marriage. It was only a short 
time before that some thoughtless. fellow 
had stopped with them all night, and by 
playing on their feelings had found out 


their repugnance to thoughts of 


Jack’s marrying again. So he told them 
there was a widow woman living on the 
old Harbin Road that was sweet on Jack, 
and advised them to look out for danger 
in that quarter. A 
They looked out as the sequel shows. 
The next evening after this precious 
piece of news, when Jack swung his 
mules from the main road and dashed to 
the barn in a sweeping trot, with harness 
rattling and bells jingling, not a boy met 
him; everything -was silent. He _ was 
frightened instantly, and leaving the 
team standing, he sprung from the seat 
and rushed into the house. No, not into 
it, for on the threshold ,he encountered 
three little savages, armed with clubs 
and pitchforks, who demandea of him an 
explanation concerning his matrimonial 
intentions. In vain he tried to waive the 
question and pass into the room. Little 
Thermopylae stood grimly defiant. The 
tears that washed clean channels down 
their dirty faces were no augury of weak- 
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ness, but the reverse. Jack knew his boys 
were never fighting mad until they 
reached the blubbering point. 

“Come, now, boys, let Pap alone, won’t 
you?” He called himself by this endear- 
ing epithet only in extreme emergencies, 
such as administering medicine, ete. 

“You ‘Pap,’” said Tom; “durn such a 
Pap as you are, a-tryin’ to bring a woman 
here to pound daylight out of us.” 

“Why, Tom, what are you _ talkin’ 
about? Don’t you know you’ wouldn’t 
have the kitchen work to do if you had 
a nice stepmother to do it for you!” 

Here, every club was raised, and they 
made a rush for his shine. He avoided 


_ them, and they resumed position in the 


door. Jack had hard work to keep from 
laughing at the picture they made; their 
round eyes peering savagely through 
their unkempt forelocks, like so many pup 
terriers ; the determination they evinced— 
“sand,” he called it, in speaking about it 
to the Widow Cramer afterward. His 
inclination to laugh was supplanted by an- 
other and better feeling. Their antago- 
nistic attitude caused him to look at them 
with the eyes of his observation opened, 
and he saw what handsome, manly fel- 
lows they were, and what a pitiful ap- 
pearance they presented in their dirty, 
neglected condition. A pain shot through 


his heart with a thought of the sweet 


mother who could never, from her high 
home, reach them with needed help. 

“Boys,” he said, “I never had a serious 
thought of marrying before, but, durn my 
hide, if I don’t think it would be the best 
thing I could do.” . 

“Then you ain’t goin’ to marry her, are 
you, Jack?” asked Tom, ignoring the lat- 
ter half of his father’s remark. 

“No; not if you don’t want me to. 

“Well, we don’t want you to.” 
Blubbered out with intense vehemence. 

“Well, then, I won't.” 

“Honest injun ?” 

“Will you cross your heart?” 7 

“T will that!’ suiting the action to the 
word. 

And so ended the second edition (dia- 


3? 


mond) of the Pass of Thermopylae; and 


sixty seconds afterward no one could have 
told that a people had seceded, a battle 
been fought, and a victory gained on that 
piece of ground. The combatants were 
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swarming about the wagon, whooping like 
savages; swarming over the hay, trying 
to feed the mules; swarming on the mules’ 
hacks, and, by reason of their ubiquity, 
appearing to be about thirty boys instead 
of three. 

In course of time, Jack bought some 
. hogs, spotted ones, and not too big. The 
barley had to be carried to them from the 
stable, and the water from a_ running 
spring close by. ‘The new tin bucket was 


bought, and the lazy boy installed in his _ 


position. Jack did not hope much from 
Johnny, but told the other boys not to 
interfere with him, and, above all, not to 
do his work; for the handiness of Tom 
and Willie had been a constant premium 
on Johnny’s laziness. So Jack said to 
them: 
“Now, don’t you fel’s take any notice of 
him: let him go it on his own hook; he'll 
do pretty well for a day or two, and then 
if he knocks off, the hogs won’t starve 
till I get home.” 

So Johnny began. He did well for 
several days. Jack mauve the next trip, 
and before undertaking anoti:er, he was 
rained in, and the teaming ss son was 
over. Then he found a job oi ryugh car- 
pentering on a house about cight miles 
awav, and as he worked early and late 


he could go home only ever Saturday | 


night and spend Sunday with his boys 
On his first visit, Johnny was still woix- 
ing with his hogs, but showed symptoms 
of weariness. On his second visit, he 
met the young man nearly half a mile 
from the house. It was then dark. He 
saw a little bundle of something sitting 
by the road as he approached, and when 
it got up and took shape, it was Johnny. 

“Hello!” said Jack, “what’s up?” 

“Nuf’s up, Jack; if you want me to feed 
your durn horgs any more, you'll have to 
get some barley.” 

‘Why, thunder and Tom Walker, I left 
enough barley to feed them a month; 
what have you done with it?” 

Not a word from Johnny. 

“Tid somebody steal it out of the 
barn?” 

“Course not.” 

“T)id Smith’s hogs get in and destroy 
it?” 

“Course not!” 

“Tid you boys sell it, and buy some- 


thing with the money.” | 

“COURSE NOT. You must be a 
durn eejot.” | 

Jack knew it was no use to fish any 
longer for the truth in that small pail 
of curdled milk, and dropped the sub- 
ject. The fact; as he afterward discov- 
ered, was, that Johnny had put in one 
lazy man’s day’s work on the hogs. Feed- 
ing them had got to be such a dead 
weight on his mind he could not sleep 
more than fifteen hours at night for 
thinking of it; so he “‘resolved him a 
resolution,” and- taking his little bucket 
one morning, directly after breakfast, he 
commenced carrying the barley to them. 
By the most unprecedented exertion, he 
had deposited the entire amount on hand 
in the pig-pen, and on the road leading 


to it, by dinner time. Then he ate and 


slept with a clear conscience, and had 


nearly a week to do nothing in before 


his father’s return. But this was not the 
last of his mismanagement with the 
hogs. Jack bought more barley, and di- 
rected him to use it with great modera- 
tion. Johnny carried out these directions 
to the letter. Another week passed; the 
hogs were doing well; indeed, they were 
hv ng off the mud in their pen, half of 
wi ich was barley. And so, for another 
‘yeek, they did tolerably well, but had to 
work out of all proportion to the amount 
of food they got; in fact, their claim was 
».. Well panned out. The third week 
they stood on their hind feet, braced up 
against the top rail of the fence, peering 
amain, like shipwrecked seamen, for the 
sight of a sail. But no sail came. Thurs- 
dav night of the third week arrived, and 
the spotted hogs were almost in a condi- 
tion to fly; their bones were hollow, and 
from the light, volatile way their hair 
stood on end it was evident that it was 
fast turning to feathers. As the night 
wore on, they became deeply embittered 
against the ways of civilization, and 


unanimously agreed to climb the fence | 


and decamp, which they accomplished 
successfully. 
In the morning, when Johnny discov- 


ered his loss, he was uneasy. He cogi- 


tated many ways of informing Jack, and 
finally concluded to write him a letter. 
There was no paper in the house, and, if 
there had been, there was no ink. He 
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brief an announcement. 
like a gun, he thought. 


JACK’S BOYS. | 


thought with regret of how they had used 
up all the ink in their negro minstrel 
performance a few days previous, the 
traces of which were still visible in their 
faces. 

“Charcoal would a-done just as well,” 
he said, “and would a wore off lots 
quicker; now I?ll have to write my letter 
on a slate.” 

So .he got a miserably jagged, three- 
cornered piece of what had been one, and 
bent his gigantic intellect to the effort of 
composition. Manifold were the 
addressing themselves to his mind as the 
suitable manner of communicating his be- 
reavement to his gow such as, “Jack, 
you’re horgs is run off ;” or, “you’d better 
come home and catch Bi. durn horgs,” 
etc. But he did not like the effect of too 
It would sound 
Oh, if he could 
only stretch it out, “like a pair o’ gal- 
lusus, that would be bully.” ‘Then he got 
to thinking of how he had unbosomed 
himself to Jack on the occasion of his 
first hog catastrophe, and he decided in 
his.mind that the form of expression he 
then used was particularly felicitous. It 
conveyed the necessary information with- 
out compromising him: “If you want me 
to feed your durn horgs any more you’ll 
hev to get some barley.” 

‘““That’s just it,” he soliloquized. “Bully 
for me. I know just what I orter say.” 

So he wrote with many smearings and 


corrections : 


“Deer Jak iF u want Eny o uRe durn 
baRly fed ule Hev to git sum moRe 
HoRgs. 
 “aRe nfexn sun Jon. 

Having finished this masterpiece, he 
carried it out to the county road, about 
half a mile away, where he sat down and 
began ‘to make dirt pies, while waiting for 
some one to pass with whom he could in- 
trust his letter to his father. He had 
finished only two or three with scallops, 
indentations, etc., when he saw a wagon 
coming. 

“Oh, crackey,” he said, “there’ s a lot of 
miserable women in it. I *spise women 
worsen horgs; worse’n spotted horgs, 


too. Tll not send my letter by them, bet 
vour boots.” 

But when the wagon came alongside, it 
stopped, and a sweet-voiced woman asked: 


conscious life, and a 


forms . 


“Ts this the road to "Squire Lawson’s, 
honey ?” 

As the boy looked up he saw the face 
of an angel; and why not?—for a loving 
mother-heart looked out of gentle blue 
eyes upon him for the first time in his 
tender, musical 
voice called him “honey.” | 

“Yes,” said he; “this is the road, 
sure; I know it is, cos my pap works 
there, and I’ve writ him a_ letter, and 
please won’t you take it to him?” 

‘“What’s your pappy’s name?” 

“Jack ‘Trevers.” 

Here two little girls in the back of 
the wagon exchanged smiling glances, and 
looked at Johnny with more interest. 

“T’ll give it to him,” said the lady, 
reaching for the piece of slate; “your let- 
ter’ll go safe enough, honey; don’t you 
be uneasy; and I’m much obleeged to you 
for directin’ of us. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” said Johnny, with a sort 
of catch at the word, feeling as if he had 
let a bird go, when a little forethought 
might have detained it. The wagon rat- 
tled on, and Johnny stood in the road 
just where it had left him. 

“Durn my luck,” he said. “First I lost 
the barley, and then I lost the horgs, and 
now I’ve lot them—and they’re worth all 
the rest put together, bet your boots. Durn 
my luck; durn everything.” 

‘Then he looked at his pies, and, kick- 
ing them out savagely, went home. 

Polly Cramer was a sister to Mr. Law- 
son, and was now making him her first 
visit since he had moved to his present 
abode. Under her green sunbonnet was 
the kind, loving face about whose smiles 
Jack had asked himself several questions 
on the morning of his fight with Cohen. 
It was now Friday; let us suppose this 
artful creature (all widows are artful) 
had two days in which to exercise her en- 
chantments on poor Jack. He went home 
on Saturday night as happy as a lord, 
notwithstanding he carried in his heart 


the nucleus of the blackest plot that ever 


demoralized a man. On Monday (let us 
be circumstantial) he went back to his 
work. Some time in the middle of the 
week it began to rain a la Californie— 
that is, with no intention of stopping short 
of a month. Now, what more - natural 
than that Polly should become fearfully 
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uneasy at the prospect of such weather, 
and make up her mind to go home forth- 
with, while the roads were still passable. 
Lawton and wife opposed. Jack, the sly- 
boots, opposed. All of this was to no 
prupose. 


“When a woman will she will, you may 
depend on’t, 


And when she won’t she won’t, so there’s 
an end on’t.” 


“T think you are very foolish, Polly,” 
her brother said, as she was leaving; “but 
if the water keeps coming down like this, 
you had better lay over at Jack Trever’s 
for a day or two.” 

(To be Continued.) 


GOLD IN UMBER 


BY SINCLAIR LEWIS 


I dug dewn in a volume that expressed 
A depth of dusty lore, 
But, coming on a tiger lily pressed, 


That night I read no more. 


It seemed to crystallize an amber day, 


An August afternoon, 


When, lying on a scented couch of hay, 


I heard the crickets croon. 


The hours were all a passion of gold sheen, 
The fields and woods stretched wide, 
The burnished sun made living, fervid green 


The ‘rolling countryside. 


You laughed to see a sable butterfly, 


A tiger lily’s knight, 


That fluttered round her theft of evening sky. 


A sumptuous Sybarite. 


You plucked the lily ; till I made it mine, 


Between your lips you let it swing and swax 


Ah, red lips are a better flower-shrine 


Than musty pages gray! 
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BY MINNIE OLIPHANT. 


Y NEIGHBOR and I 
are at the “outs,” be- 
cause of a dog—her 
dog. If it were mine, 
I would not be telling 
the story, but I have 
no dog. 

We have been en- 
joying the same eallers, and the other day, 
while I was sewing out on my piazza, I 
saw one of my callers coming up my neigh- 
bor’s walk. She was dressed in her dain- 
tiest gown, and a dark object was boun- 
cing around her, and over her, while she 
was shrieking ‘‘Go away! Get out! Be- 
gone!” | 
Her hostess rushed to the door, not so 
much to welcome her caller, as to see that 
the dog was not hurt. “Oh-h!” she began, 
looking at the dog when it appeared dur- 
ing its maneuvers,—“Down, Fluffie! 1 
am so glad to se——- Down, Fluffie! 
Come right in, Mrs. Down, Fluffie! 
I am glad to see Down, Fluffie! My 
dear little dog does love—— Down, Fluf- 
fie!—to see strangers. Down, Fluffie!” 
All the words meant for the dog were said 
with a cooing gentleness that had no hint 
of command. 

In the midst of the struggle the trio 
disappeared through the door, the dog 
tangled up somewhere in the skirts of the 
caller. 

Presently the door opened, and the 
caller fairly tumbled out to the accom- 
paniment of “Down, Fluffie! He wants 
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_to watch you go away. Down, Fluffie! 


Dear little thing!” | 

A moment later, the caller dragged 
herself up my steps, and I was glad to 
have a needle and thread ready to sew 


up her torn lace. 

But that is not the reason my neighbor 
and I are at the “outs.” 

I am proud of my lawn, and that mis- 
erable little animal seems to.agree with 
me in that respect. He brought all the 
old shoes he could find in the alleys and 
deposited them in the most conspicuous 
place on my grass, and made a play- 
ground of my yard. 

It was then [ proceeded to throw said 
shoes at my playful little visitor. There 
never was a shoe made heavy enough to 
hit that dog just right, but they are al- 
ways heavy enough to strike me in the 
back of the head when I attempt to throw 


them. 


The other day, by accident, I hit the 
dog. It was this way. I had been in- 
tending to hit it for some time, but had 
always aimed wrong. Then I figured that 
by aiming at something else, I would be 
more apt to hit the dog. So I practiced 
alming at a tree or a bush, and, while 
practicing, [ hit the dog, which gave 
a yelp that brought my neighbor to the 
rescue. 

Now, I was practicing silently; that 
is, I was outwardly silent, and was hardly 
prepared for such a foisy ending. There 
was the dog, and there was the shoe, and 
there was I. The situation explained it- 
self without any words from me. ‘To 
save me, I could not think of a thing to 
say that would smooth things out. My 
neighbor glowered, and I smiled, oh, such 
a smile! For the first time in my life I 
knew how to sympathize with a sheep kill- 
ing dog. I had not killed the dog, but 
I had killed the friendship of my neigh- 
bor. | 
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The next that I remember was that 
I was in my house with the door shut and 
everything was quiet on the outside. 

My neighbor must have taken offense, 
for she immediately began to build a 
fence between her grounds and mine. [ 
am glad she owns property on only one 
side of me. Instead of building a fence 
around me, I would rather she would 
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build one around the dog, and forget to 
put a gate in it. 

She is in such a hurry to get that fence 
up that she is superintending its build- 
ing. That is the reason I am staying 
in doors until it is finished. I said that 
we were at the “outs,” which means that 
she is out and I am in. Now, you know 
why I am in while she is out. 


OBSERVATIONS OSCULATORY 


BY THE MAJOR 


The Chicago girl bows her stately head, 
And freezeth her face with a smile, 
And sticks out her lips like an open book, 

' And cheweth her gum, meanwhile. 


The Boston girl removeth her specs, 
And fixes her stylish lips 

In a firm, hard way, and lets them go 
In spasmodic little snips. 


The New York girl, so gentle and sweet, 
Lets her lips meet the comjng kiss, 

With a rapturous warmth, and the youthful lords 
Float away on a sea of bliss. 


The Brooklyn girl says never a word 
And you’d think she was rather tame, 
With her practical views of the matter in hand, 
But she gets there just the same. 


The Washington girl, the pride of the world, 
In her clever and soulful way, 

Absorbs it all with a yearnful yearn 
As big as a bale of hay. 


The Milwaukee girl gets a grip on herself, 
And carefully takes off her hat, 

Then she grabs up the prize in a frenzied way, 
Like a terrier shaking a rat. 


We have sung the song of the girls who kiss, 
And it sets one’s brain in a whirl, 

But to reach the heights of earthly bliss, 
You must kiss a California girl. 


With your arm ’round her waist, her face upturned, 
In a sweet, confiding way, : 
You care not a cent for the whole wide world, 
Tho’ the wind through your whiskers play. 


And closer together your lips do draw, 
"Till they meet in rapturous glow, , 
And the small boy hidden behind the screen 

Yells : “Gallegher, let her go!” 
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A BALL FIELD MONOLOGUE 


BY “JAC” LOWELL 


CENE: The grand 
stand, overlooking the 
diamond. The speaker 
—a frivolous looking 
young lady in white 
muslin, with blue bod- 
ice. The “spoken- 
to,” timid-faced 
young lady in pink. 

The One in White—Yes, as I was say- 


ing, it’s going to have a collar of hand- 


made lace. You don’t like them? Oh, I 


do! I think they are just lovely! So. 


does mamma. She’s going to have one, 
and so is Mame and Lilly and—Oh, see, 


Kitty! Look at that fellow batting now! 


He’s Jimmy Langham! He’s a lovely 
player! I do like to watch him! Any re- 
lation to Ed. Langham? Yes, his cousin; 
but Jimmy is so much nicer! We're aw- 
fully glad he’s through with that horrid 


Morris girl. She was far below him, you 


know. He’s a college man, and she—why, 
they’re cheering! What did he do? Get 
a home run? I bet he did! He always— 
What! Oh, he got out at first base? Oh, 
that’s too bad! He’s such a fine player! 


_ Well, let’s watch closer now. Do you un- 


derstand the game? You don’t? I do, 
and I just ‘love it. Specially when it gets 
exciting. I'll explain it to you. Of 
course you know there are two sides. No, 
no, not to the field; there’s lots of sides 
to that. I mean there are two different 
teams who play against each other. Each 
side has—let me see—one, two, three, 
four, five, six and three—yes, each side 


_ has nine men. The principal ones are the 


pitcher and catcher—that is, except the 


referee—I mean the umpire. Well, the 
pitcher he pitches the ball, and the catcher 
catches it, unless the batter hits it. If 
he does hit it, then—Oh, we aren’t watch- 
ing the field! What’s happened now? 
That fellow that came after Jimmy has 
made a score! (That’s the same as a 
run.) Oh, good! good! see! Jimmy ig: 
huggin’ him! Oh, I tell you, Jimmy 
Langham is a fine fellow! Everybody likes 
him—even the other fellows! Miss Mor- 
ris a nice girl? Yes, I suppose she’s nice 
cnough, but somehow she never seemed 
quite in place with Jimmy. She’d be good 
enough for Ed, [ think. More his sort, 
you know. What’s the matter? You look 
warm all of a sudden. No? Well, you 
must’ be blushing, then. Perhaps the game 
is exciting you. It does me sometimes. See, 
now! The Blues are batting again. My, 
that fellow hit it hard, though! Look at 
it go! Stand up! Stand up! It’s going 
to be a home run! Qh, dear, that fielder 
is under it! He’s got it! No, he’s 
dropped the ball! Goody! Goody! He 
got to third! He got to third! The Blues 
are all right, aren’{ they! You thought 
I was cheering for the Browns? Well, I’m 
not! My brother plays with the Blues. 
Jimmy Langham? Why, so he does play 
with the Browns to-day; I forgot that. 
But then, I couldn’t help cheering for 
him, because he’s—he’s—he’s such a love- 
ly player. Wonder if his cousin Ed can 
play ball? He can? How do you know? 
(They whisper.). What? You don’t mean 
it! Why, Kitty Cheatem, why didn’t you 
tell me before! No wonder you blushed 
when I said that about him and the Mor- 
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ris girl. Not really engaged yet? Well, 
that’s different. But still, of course, you 
can have him if you’ve made up your 
mind to; any girl can! No, no, I didn’t 
mean any girl could get Edward Lang- 
ham. I mean any girl can get any man 


if she wants to. You understand. And, 


say, I’ve got something to tell you, too. 
Of course—Oh, do look at that woman 
over there! That one in the green hat. 
Did you ever see such a perfectly hideous 
shade? Like yours? Oh, but yours isn’t 
like that! Yours is a b-eautiful green! 
But see, the woman is waving her para- 
sol! No worder she is! Why! Why! the 
Browns have got three men on bases, and 
a heavy man at the bat! What inning is 
this, mister? The first of the ninth? 
Thank you. The first of the ninth, Kitty, 
he says. Two strikes, the umpire says. 
You understand, of course. Three strikes, 
oh, dear. But see, see! Jimmy is up 
now! I'll bet he doesn’t strike out! One? 
Oh, that mean old umpire! But wait! 
Ah, I told you so. Way over the fence! 
They can’t get it! They can’t get it! 
See, the board says the score is 5 to 2. 
If Jimmy and the other three Browns get 
in, the Browns will win!. There, two 
have got in now, and there goes the third! 
Look at Jimmy run! Oh, they’ve got the 
ball, though! Stand up! Stand up! See! 
‘He’s got to third. He’s starting home! 


Oh, quick, Jimmy, quick! See him slide! 
He’s safe! He’s safe! Jimmy’s won the 


game! Good! Good! Good! ‘You 


thought I wanted the Blues to win? Ned! 
Oh, he’s only my brother, and Jimmy! 
Well, here he comes now, so I suppose I 
might as well tell you. Don’t say much 
about it yet, but (in loud whisper) Jim 
and I are engaged! How long? Since 
Wednesday night’s dance. Ah, here he is! 
Good for you! You’re the hero! You’re 
the—— Jim! Oh, Jim, how could you! 
Before all these people pr 


DEERIE. 

A buck, both young and foolish, took 

His deer out for a roe. 
He pleaded loudly for her hart, 

And fawned upon her so, 
The coy gazelle blushed roesy red; 

She pulled her fingers loose 

' From out the gay young buck’s big paws 
And murmured soft, “Vamoose !” 


Wrong Place. 


The fair young thing bustled up to the . 


dry-goods clerk. 
“T want to look at something that will 


set off my face—heighten my color.” 


The clerk shook his head. 
“The drug store is just around the cor- 
ner, ma’am.’ 


A FRIEND INDEED 


BY WILBUR LARREMORE. 


You greet your friend, return his hearty grasp, 
Say that yourself and all the house are well; 
Your bantering to him is as a knell; | 


He sees the trouble feeding like an asp 
Upon your heart; he knows how frail the clasp ~ 


Upon the closet in whose shade doth dwell 

The skeleton that makes vour world a hell; 

He knows what you'd deny with vour last gasp. 
He knows? Yes, all; and, knowing all, -contrives 
To feign crass ignorance whene’er you meet; 
| Respects your self-respect to live tw9_ lives, 

Loves vou the more for your forlorn ‘deceit ; 

He is a cleverer actor far than you, 

You think he thinks that what you say is true. 
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THE MARKED DOOR 


BY BURTON JACKSON WYMAN. 


w SHRILL cries of 
the newsboys selling 
the nine o’clock -edi- 
tions of the evening 
papers had scarcely 
died away the 


hundred doors’ in 
“Poverty Shelter,” the huge, hive-like, il]- 
iighted apartment house whose four dingy 
stories augmented the gloom of Dismal 
Alley flew open almost simultaneously. A 
moment later the numerous occupants 
were madly crowding up the _ various 
creaking stairways to the-upper hall, from 
which, despite the tumultuous uproar 
caused by the beating of many feet upon 
the uncarpeted boards could be heard the 
loud exclamations of a terrified man. It 
was these cries of evident distress that 
had suddenly startled into activity the 
work-worn tenants who had been prepar- 
ing to retire for the night. 
Leaning against the rickety railing on 


the topmost floor, his usually dark fea- 


tures gone ashen pale with fear, Guissippi 
Maritini, the Italian Bootblack, was found 
still ejaculating wildly, all the while fran- 
tically endeavoring to direct the Attention 
of his fright-silenced wife, who clung to 
him, toward their room, the door of which 
was partially open. 

“Tt mus’ be t’ieves!” shouted Mrs.’ Pan- 
tosky, as she hurriedly tried to shield her 
bulky person from:any chance bullets be- 
hind the bony form of Mrs. O’Grady. 

“Aw, g’wan wid youse,” jeered ten- 
year-old “Mikey” Murphy, who lived on 
the top floor with his widowed mother, 
and was especially proud of his knowledge 
of the criminal class. “An’ what d’ 
youse think der Knights o’ der Jimmy ’d 
be after in this dump? There ain’t 
not’in’ in der room ’ceptin’ some bum. fur- 
niture an’ a sack o’ garlic. Der guy’s jes’ 
gone nutty, dat’s all.” | 

“It’s th’ D. T.’s. he’s got,” exclaimed 


streets when half a- 


Barney O’Toole, the stevedore, whose own 
experience with bad whisky and cheap 
wine had made him suspicious of all 
mankind, and who for that reason had not 
taken the trouble to account for Maritini’s 
actions from any other cause. “Shure, 
an’ it’s grane schnakes he’s seein’ jist now, 
but it’s me that’s tellin’ ye that ’fore long 
he’f] be dodgin’ pink iliphants with blue 
thrimmin’s. A few days in th’ detintion 
wa-ard 7]1 git the kinks out o’ his think 
box, an’ if it don’t, th’ loonattic commis- 
sion *]] have to do their jooty. But [ll bet 
me ould clay poipe ag’in t’ree fingers 0’ 
rye that th’ Eyetalian’s been thryin’ to 
presarve hisseilf in that kill *em quick red 
wine an’ it’s gone to his head. That stuff 
worse *n——” 

“Away with yer chinnin’,” interrupted 
his wife who, while the others had been 
listening to O’Toole’s harangue, had 
using her eyes. “Can’t youse see that th’ 
Dago’s p’intin’ at his dure? An’ shure, 
it don’t take a min’ raider ter see that he’s 


29 


seare’t out o’ his wits b’ th’ red marks 


that’s onto it.” 

The quick eye of Mrs. O’Toole had dis- 
covered the cause of Maritini’s excitement. 
On the smooth, broad board cross portion 
of the door that separated the long panels 
at the top from the short panels at the 
bottom, a mysterious figure had _ been 
chalked in red. 

“What you call heem, Mister Maritin?” 
asked Emil Bonpierre, the little French 
tailor, in his politest accents. 

But instead of replying, the frightened 
man only drew his frail wife closer to him 


- while he continued to mutter in his native 


tongue, occasionally loudly exclaiming in 
broken English: “Santa Maria! Santa 
Maria! Hees acome, hees acome!” 

The occupants of. the ‘‘Shelter” were 
still trying to get an explanation from the 
Italian when Bismark Schultz, the 
heavy-weight policeman who patrolled the 
district, arrived upon the scene. 
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“Vass iss all dis aboudt,” he gasped, as 
he came puffing laboriously up the last 
flight of quaking stairs. “By Himmel, I 
tought some one had been murdered yet.” 

His attention having been directed to 
the mysterious markings upon the door of 
Maritini’s room, the big policeman pro- 
ceeded to examine them. Having com- 
pleted his investigations and made a great 
pretense of minutely recording the results 
of his labor in a dilapidated note boox 
which he carried, Schultz asked the Ital- 
ian a few questions, but got no answers 
save a number of unintelligible exclama- 
tions. Satisfied that he had done his duty, 
Schultz prepared to descend to the street. 

“An’ who do youse think done it, offi- 
cer, the K. K. K.’s?” asked Mrs. Murphy, 
who had once laboriously spelled her way 
through a Southern novel at a place where 
she had worked, and who now saw an op- 
portunity to display her superior know- 
ledge before her less fortunate fellows. 

“Vell, I don’t know eggsactly vas iss 
der K. K. K.’s,” answered the policeman, 
who aspired to be a member of the plain 
clothes squad, but could not refrain from 
discussing the case in spite of strict regu- 


lations to the contrary, “but if der K. K.. 


K.’s is der same like der Black Hantd, you 
sctruck der nail right mit der head on.” 
“Th’ Black Hand,” echoed Mrs. Mur- 
phy. “An’ what kind o’ disase is that?” 
“Listen,” began Schultz, impressively, 
as the tenants, with the exception of the 
Italian and his wife, crowded about him. 
“Der Black Handt is der sign of re- 
wenge. - Back in the ol’ gountry§ der 
Dogo’s done somet’ing vhat don’t meet der 
abbroval off her members of dot secred 
society. Vhat follows? Simbly dis. Dey 
mark him for deat’? Id maybe to-night— 
id maybe nex’ year—but sooner or lader 


he’ll vake up some mornin’ und findt his- 
self dead mit der bed, or berhaps his 
body’ll be foundt floatin’ der bay in. Und 
den vhat habbens? Nodding, only the 
Coroner’s yury7ll make oudt a verdict 
somet’ing like dis: ‘Came o his deat’ at der 
handts of a berson or bersons unbeknownst 
to der yury,’ und Policeman Schultz vill 
hafe anoder crime to deal mit.” 
Thoroughly impressed with his own im- 
portance, and satisfied that his recital had 
been given the proper element of horror, 
Schultz waddled down the stairs into the 
street. While a few of the more talkative 
ones lingered on the various landings to 
discuss the outcome of the registering of 


the strange red marks upon the door of 


the Italian’s room, the majority of the ten- 
ants withdrew to their own apartments to 
retire for the night. Even Maritini and 
his wife had returned to their room and 
there locked in, without so much as the 
light of a candle to dispel the darkness, 
talked in undertones of the awe-inspiring 
sign that still stood out in bold, red lines 
upon the door. Surely it was a night 
filled with strange happenings in the lives 
of the occupants of “Poverty Shelter.” 

But strangest of all was the fact that, 
absolutely unconscious of all that had oc- 
curred, seven-year-old “Danny” Dooley, 
son of Timothy Dooley, janitor of the par- 
ish school, lay on his ‘Tag-covered cot ina 
basement room of the “Shelter,” dream- 
ing the dreams of a tired child. And in 
the visions of the night, he saw the com- 
ing of a day when his now dirt-begrimed 
right hand would respond more readily to 
his will, and he should have the privilege 
of inscribing the name of Dooley _ so 
plainly that all who would might read, 
and best of all, on places other than his 
neighbors’ doors. 
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was 


VER OUR two mugs of 
ale and a sizzling mess 
of sausage, in a se- 
cluded corner of Herr 
Hohenstoffen’s rath- 

skeller, “Bud” Hasty 

waxed loquacious as 

of yore. 

Be it known that “Bud” is to me a per- 
petual fount of inspiration, a personified 
oasis of the proverbial desert. When the 
stern editorial mandate is for “fifteen hun- 
dred words by five o’clock, sure,” and 
ideas and plots take on a will-o’-the-wisp 


elusiveness, there is always “‘Bud” left— — 


“Bud,” the jack-of-all-trades and adven- 
turer extraordinaire. For with “Bud” 
things are ever happening. A frolicsome 
Fate seems to have marked him for her 
own; and though I have ever tried to be- 


heve that of fiction and truth the first is 


stranger, “‘Bud” constantly stands in my 
way for a complete reversal of the anti- 
quated platitude. 

[I had not seen him for over a month. 
He had been away somewhere in the in- 
terior, I knew, trying. his hand at some 
original occupation. And to-day, in my 
disheartening search for “copy,” I had 
wandered into Herr Hohenstoffen’s with 
just a mite of hope in my bosom that 
“Bud” was back again—and found him. 

I breathed a reverent prayer to my pro- 
tecting planet, and waited for my “story” 
with a patience born of experience. It 
was never necessary for me to assume the 
role of interlocutor with him. I would 


get my tale in the natural course of things. - 


“Well,” said “Bud,” finally, as _ he 
raised his fingers to give the old, familiar 
sign to the liquid-provider, “the stirring 
event that yours truly has to deal out at 
this particular session is a darling little 
stunt in which the muse figures in the star 
part, and a certain well-meaning gent— 
referring to my own hopeful, honest self— 
is relegated, as usual, gently but firmly to 
the consomme.” 

“Elucidate,” I said, simply. 

He drank half the contents of his mug 
at a gulp, and settled back comfortably in 
the chair before beginning: 

“You see, things started stacking up 
pretty much to the bad right from the be- 
ginning of my latest expedition amid the 
sun-kissed environs of the rural districts 
of our glorious State. 

oe. left this loved burg of ours just 
thirty-six days, two hours ago, to be ex- 
act, going forth in the lofty capacity of 
press agent and second villain of a ten- 
twent-thirt show that was billed to play 


“Ten Nights in a Tonsil Varnish Empor- 


ium’ and other problem drammers of like 
ilk through the- backwoods. As I stated 
in the prologue of this highly interesting 
recital, little Willie was in for the discard 


right at the jump-off. The ‘Only Original 


Metropolitan Dramatic Company. Twenty 
stars! Count ’em!’ played a continuous 
engagement of one performance at the 
Pottsville Opry House—and then closed 
for the season. 

“This little anecdote, my dearly es- 
teemed friend, has nothing whatever to 


4 


do with the affair with Euterpe, indicated . 
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in my opening remarks, but is interjected 
purely to give the light touch required in 
what otherwise would be a most tragic and 
harrowing discourse.” 

I nodded my head, just by way of dia- 
logue. | 

“Well,” he went on, “after a multi- 
tudinous series of adventures, too numer- 
ous to mention, yours hopefully strikes 
salt in his appointment as star reporter, 
sporting and society editor and bill poster 
of the Daily Bugle, an uplifting journal 
for the home and fireside, published in a 
dear little place entitled Sag Corners. 


“T was a pronounced hit with a capital 


H from the drop of the chapeau. Sag Cor- 
ners had never before known a real top- 
notch journalist, and Mr. B. Hasty, Esq., 
was just the boy to open their peepers and 
produce the merchandise. During my as- 
sociation with the Daily Bugle I may state 
with pardonable pride that I gave the folks 
an era of gamboge-tinted journalism that 
made the burg fairly sizzle and caused 
even the oldest inhabitant to sit up and 
bat his optics. 

“Over my longest leased pipe in the 
world I secured a brand of foreign news 
that reeked with pyrotechnical sensations 
and paled a city paper’s brew of alleged 
information into the most insipid insigni- 
ficance. I calculated to please every soul 
on the subscription list. There were arti- 
cles on the latest in morning gowns for the 
ladies to go wild over; a mass of memoirs 


of the ‘Whoopmegaggle Kids’ to delight. 


the two-year-olds; and a whole page on 
prize-fights and other moral entertain- 
ments for the benefit of the sixty-year- 
young sports. 

“The circulation of the paper rose with 
such unprecedented rapidity that the pro- 
prietor of the Bugle was on the point of 
taking your Uncle Henry in as a partner, 
fearing, otherwise, of losing his valued 
services. 

“The honest ruralites themselves re- 
garded me with an admiration not un- 
mixed with awe, and I verily believe that 
at this period I held a position in their 
hearts second not even to that accorded 
Theodo—— But this is digression. 

“And, then, at this moment, when I was 
riding upon the topmost wave of popular- 
ity—ah, fatal human failing—I became 
ambitious.” 


“Bud” absorbed the remaining contents 
of his mug and looked me coldly in the 
eye. 

“T decided,” he continued, “that the one 
thing our journal needed was the intro- 
duction of some original poetry—verse 
with local color. 
had seen you build up, with the kind as- 
sistance of a rhyming dictionary, stuff 
that you, somehow, succeeded in convin- 
cing editors bore the authentic Parnassian 
water-mark. 

“Luckless remembrance! 

-“T decided to work off this innovation 
of mine when chronicling the splendors of 
a social function given for the purpose of 
raising the collateral necessary in the pur- 
chase of fresh brass instruments and a 
baton for the town orchestry. ‘The affair 
was, without question, the most recherche 
that Sag Corners had ever known in its 
dear old existence. In my capacity as 
society editor, I deemed it my _ especial 
duty to give the country-side a description 
of the celebration that would be in keep- 
ing with its own magnificence. . And I 
did. 

“T reeled off the most ornate phrases in 
my vocabulary; gushed over the decora- 


tions to beat the dutch; tore off large 
chunks of rhetoric in extolling the glory 


of Sag Corners’ aristocracy; raved over 
everything in general, and, in fact, let 
civilization know that my notion was that 
the whole proposition was bang-up and far 
and away the undiluted article. 

“And then the ladies—bless *em! The 
way I described their draperies was a cau- 
tion. I gave accurate ring-side reports in 
detail of every gown present in a way that 


AT THE FOUNT OF INSPIRATION, 


I remembered that I 
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made one of your city bavardes appear a 
mere trailer. My! how I burned up the 


‘presses with critical comments on crepe 


de chene, pongee and mousseline de soi! 
“So far, so good. If I had only stopped 
there I would still to-day be—but, as I 
remarked before, with Caesar, I was ambi- 
tious. I felt that the one touch required 
to make that social notice of mine a gem 
of the first magnitude was the introduc- 
tion of a snatch of poetry—poetry, as I 
have instanced, with a touch of local 
color. | 
“Right here is where the band tuned up 
for a rendition of some Eliza-crossing-the- 
ice-music ; it was the cue for the drop of 


_ the asbestos curtain—but Percival here, 


alack-a-day, was blissfully unconscious of 
it.” 

“What was the pome?” I inquired, ex- 
pectantly. 


“I will admit,” he continued, “that 
something of a personal element entered 
into the manufacture of the lines. The 
Miss Lulu referred to is a lady of exceed- 
ing charm and great popularity to whom 
I had been paying some court. I felt that 
the published verse would be an excellent 
way in which to increase the favor with 
which I hoped she looked upon my suit.” 

“A not unusual and unoriginal exped- 


lent with bards,” I ventured. 


“The reference to ‘Flam the florist,’ ” 
said he, ignoring my interruption, “I con- 
sidered a good business stroke. He had 
been advertising with us extensively, and 
I had hopes of flattering him into a yearly 
contract. But right here is where my old 
friend Burns scores with his remark about 
‘the best laid plans,’ etc. 

“Listen. My gem of thought was lying 
upon the copy desk. There, unbeknown 


THE METROPOLITAN DRA- AN ARGUMENT WITH 
THE EDITOR. 


MATISTS LEAVE TOWN. 


“The poem,” said “Budd,” as the ghost © 


of a grin decorated his countenance for 
the fraction of an instant, “I will now re- 
peat to you. It was, perhaps, not precisely 
Byronic in grasp or expression, I admit; 


but for a maiden effort I felt justly proud 


of it: It ran: 

“Amid the crowd assembled there, 
With blushes rosy red, 

The glorious Miss Lulu stood— 
The fairest maid, ’*tis said— 

A rose from ‘Flam the florist’ placed 
Upon her gold-crowned head!” . | 


“T have read better poems,” I said, 
“but not in the magazines.” 
“Bud” bowed his acknowledgments. 


THE TOWN “ORCHESTRY.” 


to yours sincerely, it was read by the 
divinity who officiates as stenographer for 
the office, and who, incidentally, takes a 
decided joy in her own pulchritude. When 
she came to the fourth line she snorted, 
and, taking a blue removed with 
one sweep what she considered an over- 
whelming personal affront. 

‘‘When the manuscript reached the com- 
positor (who, I discovered later, had just 
purchased an interest in a flower shop on 
the side), he beheld line five, and devel- 
oped a grouch on the instant. When the 
poem appeared, the said line five was 


conspicuous by its absence. And now you | 


have it. 
“The next morning the Sag Corners 
Daily Bugle appeared more splendid than 
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ever. I turned the pages and read my 
epic to the accompaniment of gentle shiv- 
ers along my vertebrae. ‘This is how they 
had it in deathless print: 


“*Amid the crowd assembled there, 
With blushes rosy red, 

The glorious Miss Lulu stood— . 
Upon her gold-crowned head!’ 


“That’s about all,” “Bud” finished, 
“except that at about 10.03 by the chro- 
nometer, an excellent physical male speci- 
men of Sag Corners, weighing two hun- 
dred and ten pounds, and known to folks 
generally as Miss Lulu’s favored suitor, 
came into the office and interviewed me. 


my fifteen hundred words of “copy, 


“At the expiration of a thirty-minute 
visit he was sitting on my immaculate 


bosom, and [ was gently feeling my anat- 


omy for fractured tissues. When he kindly 
withdrew, I took what salary was coming 
to me, to wit: seven dollars and ten cents, 
and boarded the first train for the mole.” 

““Bud,’ I said, as I ordered fresh am- 
brosia, “you have my most profound sym- 
pathy. Believe me, I’m fairly transfixed 
with joy to find you back again safe and 
whole.” 

And I reflected with a sigh of relief on 
” and 
knew that in my sordid, mercenary way I 


had meant every word I said. 


OVERLAND’S PROGRESS 


During the last few months, the circulation of Overland Monthly has bounded 
ahead at a splendid rate. The first issue, November last, under the policy of 
large improvements sold the best in years; indeed, many news-stands sold out a 
number of times. The increasing interest and demand for the magazine caused a 
better display, and a larger number of copies to be ordered, so that the following 
issue showed an even greater gain. The enlarged demand was found not only 
in California, but wherever Overland is on sale. A friend of Overland who, at this 
writing, has just returned from Honolulu, says that within twenty-four hours after 
the big consignment of Overlands had been distributed to the news-stands there, 
not a copy was to be had, and the dealers stated that the demands were far in ex- 
cess of the supply. From Greece, from Egypt, from New York City, and from 
many other distant regions, Overland is receiving the same cordial recognition and 
enthusiastic support. Letters and postals from afar give us encouraging reports of 
the great interest in Overland. 7 

Of course, the increased circulation means increased advertising, and the larger 
volume of advertising enables us to get out a bigger and better magazine every 
month. 

We believe that this issue of Overland is one of the best in many years, and will 
bear most favorable comparison with the best New York magazines. Certainly our 
list of authors and their contributions would be given a prominent place in any 
magazine. ‘There are so many good articles and stories that it is hard to single 
out any one in preference to another. Gertrude Atherton’s “Affinities” was very 
satisfactory to this noted Californian; we believe it to be the cleverest and truest 
article yet written in the abstract upon this topic; Hon. John Barrett’s “Guate- 
mala” is an article of great practical value, and besides, it is interesting and new; 
the two articles upon Japan give one a definite idea of what Japan is actually do- 
ing.to gain the mastery of the Pacific, and how the Japanese are going about it; Mr. 
Luther Burbank’s article on Plant Breeding is manifestly such a valuable and au- 
thoritative exposition that our praise of it would indeed be superfluous. It will, we 
believe, be most widely quoted and will remain for many years the standard upon 
this topic. Our fiction this month is notable. Read “Jack’s Boys,” and you will, 
we think, agree with us that it is as good as ‘‘Helen’s Babies.” Bailey Millard’s 
story is a clear-cut bit of silhouette in the California author’s best vein. 

All in all, we believe that you will agree with us that this is a corking good num- 
ber; that the entire contents are up to standard, and show a proper touch of diver- 
sity. | | 

Our advertising is going ahead rapidly, and we are working very hard and very 
earnestly to give the public a first-class Pacific Coast magazine. 
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STORIETTES 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL 


BY VIOLA GARDNER BROWN. 


HEY HAD quarreled 
and parted forever a 
number of times. 
There had been a per- 
iod of serenity, but 
the storm flag was 
flying again, and it 
seemed that history 

was about to repeat itself. 

He supposed he would be obliged to 
forgive her eventually, but he felt that it 
was incumbent upon him to give her a 
serious reprimand, even if he did wound 


her sensitive soul. It would be for her 


ultimate good. 

He leaned against the pillar of the ve- 
- randa, with his arms folded in a Napoleon 
at St. Helena attitude, looking down with 
a frown corresponding to the pose, at the 
frivolous but adorable bit of femininity 
swinging in the hammock. 

“Jennie, this continuous performance 
is becoming a trifle monotonous. I am 
willing to put up with your little, childish 
fits of temper and groundless jealousy, 
and the things you say to wound me. . But 
I am tired of going down on my knees—” 

“‘Metaphorically.” 

. and asking forgiveness for things 
[ didn’t do, and doing your repenting and 
mine, too.” 

“Saves me a lot of trouble.” 

“T am tired of vibrating between 
Heaven and Hades, and I think 

“If you are so very tired, you had bet- 
ter go away back and sit down, and think 
yourself over. Perhaps you’ll feel rested.” 

“I will, Jennie. I hope you will not 
repent this in sackcloth and ashes.” 

“No, indeed! I wouldn’t be caught in 
such an unbecoming dress as that!” 

‘This is my last farewell, Jennie.” 

“One of your farewell tours, so to 
speak,” said she, airily. 

But he only lifted his hat and strode 


off down the path, without even a back- 
ward glance. 

She noticed that he took the road lead- 
ing to the railroad station, and wondered 
vaguely if he was really going away for 
good and all this time. 

*““Nonsense!” she told herself. “He’ll 
come back, of course. He always has. 
He can’t forget me.” 

But a feeling of unrest stole over her, 
in spite of her confidence in her power, 
and as the roar of the passing express 
train died away, she wondered if the 
whirling wheels were bearing him out of 
her life. 

Presently her ten year old brother 
rushed up the walk, hatless, wild-eyed and 
perspiring. 

“Oh, you’ve done it now, sis. You won’t 
never send Jack off no more. The train 
run over him just now, down in Rogers’ 
Cut, by the bridge. He was——” 

But with a scream she was off, flying 
down the road. | 

“His body’s by the big rock, sis,” he 
yelled after her. “But I don’t think he’s 
quite dead yet.” 

He ran after her, but did not overtake 
her till she was almost there. Swiftly she 
ran, calling: “Oh, Jack, Jack,” till she 
saw just before her the big rock, and on it 
Jack’s cap. 

Things turned black before her eyes, 
and she staggered, but Tom caught her. 

“Don’t be so scared, sis.; maybe he ain’t 
dead yet. He’s on the other side of the 
rock.” 


With a desperate effort she overcame her — 


weakness, rounded the rock with a whirl, 
and plunged into Jack’s arms as he rose 
to his feet in astonished joy, catching her 
as she fell. 

“Oh. Jack, Jack, are you alive?” 

“Very much so, my dear; never felt bet- 
ter in my life than I do at this minute,” 
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said Jack, looking down at her pale but 
radiant face. “What has terrified you so, 
darling ?” 

“Tom said the train ran over you 

“Tom !” 

“Well, didn’t it? You an’ me_ was 
standin’ under the bridge when it went 
over. You was tellin’ me you was goin’ 
to Texas, an’ [ didn’t want you to. I 
didn’t tell her you was hurt. Girls do 
jump at conclusions so. (Disgustedly.) 
In fact, I told her I didn’t think you was 


39 


quite dead. You ain’t, are you? [I think 
you’re a pretty lively deader if you are.” 
“Tom, if I wasn’t so happy, I’d lam- 
bast you for this.” 
“Naw, you wouldn’t. You’d thank me 


*most to death. Jes’ like you’re goin’ to: 


do now, soon as you have time to think 

yourself over. You’re welcome, I’m sure. 

Only I do wish you’d stop scrappin’. It’s 

wearin’ me out. I’m sorry I scared you. 

so bad, sis., but I guess you’ll forgive me.” 
She did. 


RATTLESNAKE JIM 


BY S. 8. B. 


HELLO, stranger; whar’s 
%| the boss ?” 

I had no need to 
answer. The landlord 
rushed from the bar- 
room, shouting: 

“Rattlesnake Jim, 
as I am alive! Come 
in, Jim, come in. The boys will take care 
of your horse.” | 

The new arrival was a tall, bony man, 
with a loud, yet pleasant, voice. 

“How’s grub and sleeping room, Silas?” 
was his question, as they entered the 
house. 
“Plenty of both,’ was the answer. 
*‘What will you take ?”—-going behind the 
bar and setting out some glasses. 

“Whisky straight, and no water,” was 
the reply. “Nothing spiles good whisky 
like water.” | 

The landlord introduced him to me, say- 
ing Jim was one of his oldest customers, 
but had not been round for some time. 

“Been working up in the hills,” said 
the newcomer; “struck good pay gravel, 


and stuck to it all summer. Now I am. 


going down to the valley for the winter.” 

He was a jolly fellow, and under the 
mellowing influence of “blue ruin,” as he 
termed the liquor, he kept every one in a 
roar of laughter. 

“Hain’t had a man to talk to for two 
months, and it was mighty lonesome. It 
ain’t like it used to be when Bob was 
my pard.” 


The oddity of his name struck me. 
After supper I ventured to inquire how he 
came to be called Rattlesnake Jim. 

“Why,” he cried, “didn’t you ever hear 
how I got that name? I thought every- 
body knew about that.” 

He evidently felt chagrined. [ hast- 
ened to explain that I was a stranger in 
the State and had just come up to this 
little mountain valley on a fishing expedi- 
tion. This at once mollified him, and 
after a “whisky straight and no water,” 
at my expense, he explained the origin of 
his name as follows: 

“Bob Magill and I were down on the 
Middle Feather one summer, prospecting 
and hunting. We killed a little game, 
caught plenty of fish, had lots of hard 
climbing, but did not find a claim that 
was worth a cent. | 

“The river canyon is very deep, and the 
sides are almost solid rock. It is the hot- 
test place in all California. | 

*“One day we came to a queer spot and 
stopped to examine it. It looked like a 
big stone cup turned upside down in a 
stone saucer. The rock was lava and full 
of cracks and fissures. On three sides 
the cup was pretty steep, but on the 
fourth was a little narrow place to walk 
up. We crossed the stone saucer and 
climbed the knob or cup. 

“Just as we got to the top, Bob says, 
‘Look thar,’ and pinted right down on the 
other side. ‘Three big rattlesnakes were 


-eoiled up in the sun. I always did hate 
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a rattler, so I poked my gun over the 
edge of the rock and let drive. Right 
thar I made a mistake. .We ought to 
have skipped out and left them snakes 
asleep. The moment I fired, two of them 
_—for I only killed one—twisted 

rattled and coiled up ready to fight. If 
they had been the only ones we would 
have laughed, but you see that old rock 
basin was plum full of the pizen critters. 
We were right in the middle of a rattle- 
snakes’ den. ‘Those two made their rat- 
tles fairiy whizz till every snake in the 
place was crawling out of the cracks in 
the rock. If you hear me tell it, we were 
in a fix. We could not run, and thar 
were too many snakes to fight. It were 
lucky for us that the little. trail was the 
only place whar they could reach the top 
of the rock. | 

“We kept still a minute, 
maybe they would go back; but it was no 
use. They were spilin’ for a fight, and 
seemed to know they had us in a box. 
_ They could see us right above ’em, and 
that riled *em madder than yaller jack- 
ets. 

“They didn’t wait more than a minute 
or two till they started up that little trail. 
Just how many of the blamed snakes thar 
were I have no idea. I reckoned about 


a thousand, but Bob always stuck to it 


thar were a round million. 

“Our guns were double-barrelled 
breech-loaders, and most of our cartridges 
were filled with buckshot. The snakes 
were so thick that we killed from one to 
half a dozen at each fire. 


they kept a coming faster and faster. We 
killed *em by the bushel, and if we could 
have made the pizen things into ile and 
sold it at five cents a gallon, we could 
have made a pile of inoney. 

“We were mightily scared for fear 
they would find a way up through the 
big rock itself, and kept a sharp watch 
all the time. If our cartridges held out 
long enough we could stand ’em off, but 
we had to shoct lively, and they would 
soon run short. The whole rocky bot- 
tom was plum full of them d wrig- 
gling, squirming snakes. didn’t 
have a drop of anti-snake bite with us. 
Had drank it all up long before. What 
was worse, it was good five miles up the 


and 


thinking 


We managed 
for a time to keep the little trail clear, but 


mountain to the nearest place whar any 
could be got. 

‘‘We were shaky in the knees, for the 
smell of them. snakes made us sick. 
Reckon you think we were scared. Bob 
was no slouch at fighting anything in 
the woods, and, stranger, I never turned 
back from the biggest grizzly in the moun- 


tains; but right then we would have been 


mighty glad to have got away. 

“Our cartridges were running low. We 
made up our minds that we would have to 
take chances of running right across that 
lot of pizen rattlers. It was a desperate 
case, but we had big, thick boots on, and 
might get through. 

“Bob give a groan when the last shot 
weut. ‘We’ve got to chance it now,’ said 
he. 

“We grabbed our guns, so as to use 
them as clubs. Then we walked down the 
rock a bit and looked down among the 
snakes. I tell you, stranger, it were like 
going right down into hell. The snakes 
wriggled and twisted, coiled up and rat- 
tled till the air fairly whizzed. 

“Thar is many a thing in the woods 
that sounds like the rattle of a_ snake. 
Sometimes it’s a weed, sometimes it’s a 
leaf, it may be a little stick, or some dry 
seeds in a-small pod. You jump for a 
minute, and then laugh to think how easy 
you got sold. But when you hear a genu- 
ine rattle from a snake that is mad, you 
never mistake it. It will come nearer 
waking a dead man than a shock of bottled 
lightning. Thar is not a beast nor a bird 
but what will get out of the way as quick 
as a man. | 

“‘Just as we shut our teeth and gripped 
our guns for a start, Bob caught me by 
the arm and cried, ‘Wait a bit.2 Then he 
run to the top of the rock and yelled, 


‘Come here! Give mé a hist,’ says he, as 
I reached him. ‘I think I can reach that 
oak limb.’ 


“The limb of a big oak came down over 
the top of the rock, and this Bob could 
just reach by me holding him up as high 
as I could. He grabbed the limb and 
climbed up a little, and that brought it 
down so I could get holt on it. 

“We were none too quick, for the blamed 


snakes were crawling up mighty lively, and 


I had to kick one of ’*em away from me as 
I swung off on the limb. We climbed the 
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tree in less than no time, and struck off up 
the mountain. We never stopped till we 
reached the Mountain Spring House, whar 
we got a drink or two of old rye, for fear 
we might have got bit. 

“T reckon them guns and blankets are 
down thar yet, for we never went back for 
"em. It were a mighty close call for us, 
stranger; and that was how they come 


to call me Rattlesnake Jim.” 


Just as he finished his story, and while 
he was taking a “whisky straight and no 
water,” the door opened, and a slim, dark 
man entered the room. 

An instantaneous change came over the 
tall man at the bar. He straightened up 
taller than ever. His form grew almost 
rigid, his eyes dilated, and he glared at 
the new comer with all the ferocity of a 
tiger. His actions startled every one in 
the room. 

The dark man hesitated, stopped a mo- 
ment, and then crossed the room and 
stood by the huge stove. 

Still holding the glass in his clenched 
hand, Jim turned toward me and said in 
tones no longer loud, but deep and hoarse: 

“Once there were two good friends. It 
were Bob and I. We hunted and fished, 
camped and mined, prospected and got 
drunk together. 

“Bob were a good man, but he would 
risk his last dollar on cards. Thar were 
a gambler’—still keeping his eyes fast- 
ened upon the dark man, though address- 
ing his conversation to me—“who run a 
faro bank. He were a thief and a liar. He 
were then’”—a pause; “he is now.” 

No motion upon the part of the new 
comer save that his hand dropped by 
his side. 

“Bob bucked agin his game till he 
busted the bank.” He paused; the words 
seemed to choke him. “Thar are some 
gamblers who are honest. If they lose, 
they pay the last cent. Thar are some,” 


_ —and he set the glass down with a crash 


that made all start—“that are thieves. 
When a man has won their money fair 
and square, they want to swindle him out 
of it. This man I was telling you about 
—this thief, this liar, this scoundrel,” 
emphasizing each word—“lost his money, 
but he would not pay it like a man. 

“He accused Bob of cheating. Why, 
stranger, Bob wouldn’t have cheated a 


man in the world. He would fight and 
get drunk, but he never took a cent that 
was not hisown. Right then and thar Bob 
called the gambler a liar. He was one 
then. He is one now.” | 

No movement upon the part of the 
man by the stove, whom all were watching. 

“But, stranger, that was just what the 
gambler wanted. He sprang up and raked 


. the money towards him. Bob.made a pass 


at him with his fist, but the feller dodged, 
and the next minute he drew a revolver 
and shot Bob dead. He murdered him’”— 
his eyes still riveted upon the man by the 
stove—“and thar stands the man who did 
the shooting. But, stranger, I have hunt- 
ed for him. I have traveled from Shasta 
to San Diego, and I swore that if we ever 
met, one of us would have to be carried to 


the boneyard. 


The loungers felt that a tragedy was 
about to follow, and several edged from — 
the room. The landlord said in a per- 
suasive tone, “Don’t have any trouble 
here, Jim.” 

“Silas’—but never turning his eyes 
from the gambler—“if a man were to 
shoot. down your best friend, were to mur- 
der him in cold blood, would you let him 
go when you met him? No, you wouldn’t, 
Silas. You would have revenge, if it were 
the last thing you ever did.” 

Again speaking to me, and for the 
first time taking his eyes from the dark 
man: “I can’t murder a man. If he 
would show fight it would be all right, 
but I can’t shoot a man down like a dog. 
I have got $500”—-slapping his pocket— 
“and I would give every cent of it if that 
man would take a shot at me—would 
draw a pistol or just lift a finger, to give 
me an excuse.” 

Hardly were the words said when the 
dark man drew a revolver and fired twice ~ 
in quick succession. Both shots struck 
their mark. Jim reeled and would have 
fallen if he had not clutched the counter. 
The next instant the gambler sprang to- 
ward the door, and as he still held the 
pistol in his hand all gave way for him. 

At that second I saw a pistol flash in 
the light and a report rang out. The 
gambler fell dead, with his body half out 
of the open door. 

“Bob is revenged,” said Jim, “for Jim 
never missed even his last shot.” 
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Several caught the sinking man, and 


laid him upon an old and much-used 


lounge in the room. 

“Jump on a horse and go for the doc- 
tor,” said Silas to his son. 

“No use,” said Jim; “stay whar you 
are. I won’t last but a few minutes.” 

We hastily tore open his shirts and ex- 


amined the wounds. One was in the side 


and the other in the breast. We saw 
that either was probably fatal. 

“Never mind, boys,” said Jin, ‘it 
won’t be but a few minutes. ‘ine gambler 
is a better shot than I took him to be. But 
Silas,” looking up at his old acquaintance, 
“he can’t beat Jim, even if it was my last 
shot.” 3 
We shook our heads, and Silas an- 
swered, “You struck him right in the back 
of the neck, and he has never moved.” 

“He is dead and I soon will be,” said 
Jim. “Our auarrels are ended; but, boys, 


don’t put us any nearer than you can help 
when-you plant us in the boneyard. I 
don’t think I could sleep easy in my grave 
if I were alongside of that dishonest fel- 
ler.” 

He gave us some brief direction about 
his horse and gun, his money and his 
mining claim, and then was quiet for a 
few moments. It was evident that he 
could live but little longer. 

He roused for a moment. “It were a 
good shot. Bob is revenged,” said he. 

His breathing became loud and difficult. 
He looked at us for a moment, slightly 
waved his hand as if bidding all good-bye, 
and fainily said, “Here goes, boys,” and 
then all was ended. 

On the morrow the two men were 
buried in the little graveyard, but Jim’s 
last request was heeded. ‘They were 
placed as far apart as the limits of the 
small burying ground would permit. 


BRAVERY AND BUTTONS 


BY FLORENCE L. PIERCE. 


ABEL PRESTON 
walked to the door of 
the cottage and 
glanced uneasily about 
her; and she 
stepped into the yard 
she could not repress 
an involuntary shud- 

der. The house stood in a lonely spot at 
the edge of a woodland clearing facing the 
great plains of Eastern Colorado, which 
stretched into endless distance far below 
her. Behind the cottage towered the giant 
crags of the Rockies, shutting off a mighty 
world beyond. No other sign of habitation 
was visible, and alone in the midst of this 
vast solitude the girl felt strangely op- 
pressed, a feeling accentuated by that pe- 
culiar silence which presages twilight in 
the mountains. 

Business had called her father away for 
the night—not an uncommon occurrence, 
but on this occasion disquieting to her. 
Her father, who was paymaster in the 
mines, had brought money from Denver 


- with which to pay the men, and he had 


been compelled to leave it in her care over 
night. This, however, would not have 
worried her in the slightest, but for an 
occurrence of the morning which, try as 
she would, she could not banish from her 
mind. 

As her father rode away, Mabel fancied 
she saw the form of a man_ skulking 
stealthily in a clump of cottonwoods near- 
by. She watched closely, but seeing noth- 
ing more, concluded her eyes had deceived 
her. The incident nevertheless made her 
uneasy, especially as she realized that the 
man had been near enough to hear her 
father say, “Better not leave the house 
’count the money.” 

‘Try as she would to forget it, the in- 
cident kept recurring to her, and now that 
night was really approaching, her fears 
magnified and filled her with nervousness 
amounting almost to terror. 

The sun sinking behind a distant peak 
threw soft rays upon the clouds of the 


_Eastern sky, coloring them with the myr- 


iad tints of a thousand rainbows. While 
she watched, the colors faded rapidly, 
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softening in tone to the shadowy purple 
of evening which soon merged into the 
even gray of twilight. Night had set in 
quickly, as it does in the mountains, and 
almost before she realized the change it 
was dark. 

Entering the house, Mabel closed and 
fastened the door, and lighting a lamp, 
tried to read. Somehow, it was useless. 
She could not concentrate her mind on 
the page. The thought of the money 


haunted her like an evil conscience, and 


again and again she tried vainly to banish 
all thought of it from her mind. How 
lonely it was! She glanced nervously at 
the clock. It was just half after ten— 
a long time till daylight. But she was in- 
tensely wide awake, and had no desire to 
go to bed. Something made her feel that 
she must remain up and alert. 

Glancing toward the window as she sat 
there half dreaming, she distinctly saw 
the outline of a man’s face against the 
dark pane. 

It was impossible for her to repress the 
start following the discovery, but -with 
quick intuition turned away as if she had 
seen nothing unusual. 

That he was after money she did not 
question. She must outwit him, and that 
quickly. Her mind, working rapidly, hit 
upon a plan of action, and trembling in 
spite of herself, Mabel walked unconcern- 
edly into the kitchen, and in a moment 
returned with a plate of food, which she 
placed on the table. Again stepping out 
of the room, she hurried upstairs to her 
bedroom, where, not daring to light the 
_lamp, she groped her way to the bureau 
by aid of the rising moon, which filled 
the chamber with a faint light. 

Quietly opening a door, she drew out 
a square tin box tied with a heavy red 
cord. This was conspicuous, but the box 
was about the last thing to attract the 
attention of a burglar unless he knew for 
what it was used. 

“Where can I hide it?” 

As she looked around, her eye was ar- 
rested by her button box standing on the 
table, and a daring idea seized her. The 
box was almost the exact counterpart of 
that containing the money, and was filled 
with odd buttons and bits of quartz that 
Mabel had picked up in the canyon. Why 
not substitute the button box for that con- 
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taining the money, and let the burglar 
have it? 

She listened for any sound below, and 
with trembling fingers hastily lifted the 
cover, and stuffing a handkerchief inside 
to keep the buttons from rattling, replaced 
it and tied it on with the cord of the 
money box. Removing the bank-notes, 
she put the money box under the wash- 
stand. 

What should she do with the money? 
Her old hat lay on a chair. Here was just 
the thing. She hurriedly crammed the 
notes inside the lining, feeling sure the hat 
would never excite suspicion. 

Up to this time, Mabel had thought only 
of the safety of the money. Now her 
own possible peril occurred to her. Of 
course there was nothing to prevent her 
from shooting the intruder if she chose, 
but she abhored the thought of taking 
human life, however much she might be 
justified. Then, too, it seemed reason- 
able to believe that the man whose face 
she had seen was simply after the money, 
and would not resort to murder unless 
compelled to do so. Nevertheless, Mabel 
placed her revolver inside her waist, and 
with her hands grasping the butt, threw 
herself on the bed in such a position that 
she could use it quickly if necessary. Any- 
thing to thwart the man who had come to 
rob her father. | 

Tick! Tick! Tick! went the clock on 
the mantel. No other sound broke the 
silence. Nothing to indicate a visitor. 
Could she have been mistaken? Had her 
imagination tricked her? 

Hark! Just after the clock in the room 
below chimed the hour, a sound caught 
Mabel’s ear. It was slight—just a faint 
grating sound, but she knew the cause in- 
stantly. The burglar was coming! Her 
fears were nearing realization, but she des- 
perately resolved to play the hazardous 
game to the end. -: 

A soft tread on the stair announced his 
approach as he stole cautiously along. 
Straining to catch the sound of his move- 
ments, she heard him quietly open the 
door of her father’s room. As each 
moment brought the crisis nearer, Mabel’s 
mind grew calmer, and she found herself 
waiting almost impatiently for his ap- 
pearance. 


At last! Slowly the 


He was coming! 
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door of her room opened, and the blinding 
glare of a dark lantern flooded the room, 


throwing its light full upon her. 


Mabel’s tones were not entirely feigned. 

‘“Jes’ lay still,’ said a voice disguised 
with gruffness, “and I won’t harm ye.’ 
As he was speaking, his busy eyes saw the 
box on the bureau, and he started for it, 
watching Mabel closely, however. 

“IT want the money in this here box.” 


“My father took the money with him 


this morning,” answered Mabel. 
“Now, don’t be givin’ me any sich loose 


- talk. I heared him tellin’ ye ’bout keepin’ 


the money shady.” 


The man lifted the box—it was evi- 


dently heavier than he had expected. to 
find it. | 
“Gold,” he muttered. “Paper ’d be bet- 
ter, I’m thinkin’.” 
Mabel buried her face in her arms, and 
shook with sobs, but somehow real tears 
refused to come. 


The burglar put the box under his arm 
and after a careless survey of the room, 
directed Mabel to rise and walk ahead of 
him down the stairway. She obeyed with 
trembling limbs. 

At the door, he paused to say: “Ye 
stand here till ye hear me say ‘all right!’ 
Then ye kin go. D’ye hear?” 

Mabel whispered a faint “yes,” and the 
man disappeared in the darkness, carrying 
the box of worthless buttons. Fainter and 


- fainter grew his step, then all was silent. 


The seconds flew by. Now that the ac- 
tual ordeal was over, Mabel’s nerves were 
getting uncontrollable, and she was on 
the verge of collapse. 

. “All right,” came from the distainee, 
and the sound of a galloping horse broke 
the midnight stillness. 

Then like many other women who have 
been brave during a critical moment, the 
plucky girl, now that all danger was over, 
collapsed in a pitiful heap on the floor. 


MR. HOLT’S ARTICLE IN NOVEMBER OVERLAND 


Yuma, Arizona, December 10, 1907. 
Editor Overland Monthly, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Dear Sir—In your November issue ap- 
pears an article entitled “How the Recla- 
mation Service is Robbing the Settler,” by 
L. M. Holt. 

How such material coming from such 
a source can find space in any newspaper 
or magazine not especially interested in 
private graft, or the hold-up of the Recla- 
mation Service, is a conundrum. 

It will be remembered that it was this 


same “stuff” dished out by this same 


“mixer” of venom and fancies, which ran 
the gamut of the public press during the 
summer months, being supplemented by 
slanderous publications in pamphlet form, 
distributed broadcast throughout the 
West. | 

The threat was persistently made that 
these so-called “charges” would be made 
and proven to the satisfaction of dele- 
gates to the National Irrigation Congress 


at Sacramento. What happened? Mr. 
Holt and his co-conspirators turned tail 
and ran. Their incoming to Sacramento 
was heralded in large headlines in the 
press, but they left with simply a foot- 
note, stating that there was “‘nothing do- 
ing,” and their elaborate headquarters 


was closed on the third day of the session. 


Surely for a magazine or any publica- 
tion having the interest of the West at 
heart, to again take up and publish this 

“slush” passeth all understanding. 

Enclosed please find copy of resolution 
passed by the Arizona(delegation, which is 
in a measure self-explanatory. 

Very truly yours, 
O. P. BonpeEsson, President. 


Mr. Bondesson does not answer the facts 
stated in Mr. Holt’s article. The article 
was published, not to harm the Reclama- 
tion Service, but to call attention to cer- 
tain faults in order that they might be 
remedied. Other articles by Mr. Holt will 


‘appear in Overland.—Eb. 
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CHINESE SLAVE GIRLS 


A BIT OF HISTORY 


BY MRS. E. 


NE PEOPLE of San 
Francisco were jubi- 
DY, 


lant when, in 1868, a 
treaty was ratified be- 
tween the United 
States and China. As 
an expression of their 
joy, a banquet was 
tendered to our Ambassador, Hon. Aaron 
Burlingame, who so successfully brought 
the. two countries into pleasant relations 
with each other. A large procession in 
honor of the event followed, in which 
Chinese merchants participated. 

Later on, an excursion, made up of com- 
mercial men and editors from Chicago, 
and the highest State officials, the first to 
pass over the new railroad, came to Cali- 
fornia, hoping to foster commercial rela- 
tions with the Pacific Coast and China. 
On their return, two Chinese merchants 
accompanied them as their guests, to 
whom a reception was tendered at a large 
hotel in Chicago. All believed that the 
way was open for friendly intercourse with 
China. 

The railroad, so recently completed, had 
been confronted by a problem. How could 
it be constructed? Labor-men preferred 
to dig for gold. Chinese men had come 
to get gold—they were comparatively 
new and strange, willing to work, and as 
an experiment, were employed at one dol- 
lar a day, and the railroad was built. 

Later on, Dennis Kearney, of “sandlot”’ 
fame, began to deliver orations, and Chi- 
nese cheap labor was his theme. “Labor- 
men” were excited to a frenzy, and began 
to march through the streets at night 
threatening capitalists, burning Chinese 
laundries, stoning the Chinese to death at 
times. Boys of all classes caught the im- 
pulse to throw stones at them, and en- 
joyed their prey as if they were ‘squirrels 
or chipmunks. 

Politicians took up the cry, and all 
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political platforms must be anti-Chinese. 
In those days, not all who came from 
China were coolies.. Many who had begun 
the study of the classics, and had entered 
the list for promotion, came to California 


for gold. Failing in that, they accepted ~ 


positions in families as cooks, or as house 
servants. They were fine fellows. Many 
pathetic stories could be related of cruel- 
ties practiced upon them by the mob. 


Chinese Slave Girls. 

In that early day, rumors were occa- 
sionally heard of the enslaving of Chinese 
women and girls. “The Woman’s Occi- 
dental Board,” organized in 1873, began 
a warfare to rescue these helpless girls. 
Just then the mob spirit began to prevail. 
Another evil arose, and that, the Chinese 
slave owners did not like to have the traf- 


fic in slaves interfered with. Thus our ° 


work was made difficult. We were between 


the Scylla and Charybdis—danger on both 


sides. Our missionary, Miss Margaret 
Cuibertson, went into the conflict un- 
daunted. A booklet recently published is 
dedicated: “T’o the Memory of Miss Mar- 
garet Culbertson, Militant Saint and 


Sainted Warrior, who at Peril of Life, 


Fought a Good Fight for the rescue of 
Slave Girls of California,’ also to her suc- 
cessor, Miss Donaldino Cameron, and to 
two others of another society. The mob 
broke the windows of a mission and car- 
ried the missionary pastor. through the 
streets in effigy, offered indignities to all 
who took part in the rescue work. Police- 
men were at times detailed to guard our 
building for weeks at a time. Dynamiie 


sticks had been found on the door-sills or 
on the window ledge. Chinese highbind- — 


ers learned, during the twenty years’ con- 
flict with Miss Culbertson, that they must 
quietly accept the inevitable, thus making 
their threats of vengeance less formidable 
for Miss Cameron, her successor. Yet 
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the difficulties and dangers in the rescue 


work have been just as severe through the 
ten years of Miss Cameron’s experience.. 

The question may be asked, How did the 
Chinese dare to carry on such a traffic in 
California ? 

We have a few facts that are authorita- 
tive. Whoever goes to the open ports of 
Asia, from our country or England, 
whether officials or persons that are unde- 
sirable, they are considered by the natives 
as Christians, because they are from 
“Christian America” or “Christian Eng- 
land.” From these sources, because of 
their social vices, they have elaborated a 
system, first of all, of brothel slavery, and 
other vices have followed. The British 
Governor of Hongkong reported officially 
that conditions required that in a British 
colony large numbers of women should be 


held in practical slavery. What these offi-_ 


cials have done has been accepted by the 
Oriental people about them as done by a 
Christian civilization, and is not the out- 
growth of Oriental conditions and customs 
principally. “It has been the misfortune 
of the Orient that there were brought to 
their borders by Western civilization ele- 
ments calculated to induce their criminal 
classes to ally themselves with these ag- 
gressive and stranger Christians, to de- 
stroy safeguards which have heretofore 
been sufficient for the most part to con- 
serve Chinese social morality. 

Chinese criminals have found that the 
buying up of little girls in China for a 
few dollars, and bringing them to Califor- 
nia, is a profitable business. Women are 
persuaded to come also with the promise 
of a husband here on arrival. The “hus- 
band” pays a big price and locks her se- 
curely into a cell, and thus for many years 
brothel slavery has been perpetuated. Lit- 
tle girls are kept in families who-prove to 
be hard task-masters, until they arrive at 
an age for selling, at a high price. These 
are often rescued and brought to the mis- 
sion home, with bruises on their bodies 
and cuts on their heads, and look scarcely 
human, because so worn with the hard- 
ships put upon them. 

American capitalists help this traffic by 
erecting in our midst large buildings for 
the special purpose of brothel slavery, and 
China and Japan furnish victims. 

California was young when the Occi- 
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dental Board began its work; but twenty- 
three years of Statehood had been enjoyed. 
But few charities then existed in San 
Francisco, and those who compose the 
board have been in touch with almost 
every charity that has arisen; its officers 
have helped clubs which have been. so 
popular, sharing in moulding the course 
of study in literature and philanthropy. 
More than one thousand Chinese girls © 
and women have been sheltered in our 
Mission Home, at 920 Sacramento street, 
San Francisco. Our headquarters, which 
had become so widely known; was de- 
stroyed by earthquake and fire on April 
18, 1906. It is being rebuilt, to be com- 
pleted early in the New Year. A tem- 
porary home was. opened in Oakland. 
These girls perform the work of the home 
and learn all branches of domestic science. 
A day school is carried on in the Home, 
the teacher having been trained for public 
schools, gives them careful instruction. A 
Chinese teacher gives them lessons in 
Chinese history, and also thorough Bible 
lessons. Music is also taught them, and a 
few learn to play the piano or organ. They 
attend the Chinese church, sing in the 
choir, and if needed, play the organ ac- 
companiment. Some of them become am- 
bitious for a higher education. ‘Two are 


in a college, tuition free, and two are in 


Eastern seminaries supported by Eastern 
friends. These refuse to listen to any of- 
fer of marriage, however flattering, in 
their desire to teach their own people. 
Many marriages have taken place, and 
pleasant homes established in. various 
cities—Portland, Des Moines, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San 
Diego—and quite a community has grown 
in San Francisco and Oakland, and«their 
children are being educated. A tribute 
paid to the memory of one of the girls 
who had become 9° wife of a pastor in 
another city shows the character of many 
who go out from the Home. We copy 
from it: “Grace Woo was thoroughly pre- 
pared for her life work and became a great. 
force in the Mission; to the Chinese wo- 
men she was an oracle, going among them 
with her sweet, Christian graces and 
American ways, giving a helping hand to 
every one in need. She was an accom- 
plished singer, and never failed to charm 


when she sang ‘O Eyes that are Weary,’ 
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and ‘Abide With Me.’ Her whole life was 
wrapped up in her husband’s work, and 
in the training of little Ruth and An- 
drew.” Chinese children are bright. En- 
vironment means everything to the child- 
ren of every race and nation. A little girl 
of three and a half years often repeated 
names of all books of the Bible, learning 
them by listening to the study of the older 
girls. The largest number cared for in 
the Mission Home at one time is sixty. 

American lawyers and officials can be 
found who will, for a large fee, remand 
these poor girls to the slave den.. Graft is 
a tame word for such cruelty. 

Let me give an instance of the intrigue 
practiced to get possession of these slave 
girls: 

After thirty-one years of conflict with 
high-binders and other officials, our mis- 
sionary received a party who came to play 
a role quite unique. A steamer gir] had 
been placed in care of the Home, to await 
deportation. A Chinese man came with a 
pretense to claim her as his bride. He 
brought accomplices with him, a permit 
from the United States Marshall, a mar- 


riage license, a Justice of the Peace, and 
an attorney. What more could she ask? 
She did not summon the girl, but learned 
through the telephone that no permit had 
been granted. She then considered it all 
a fraudulent transaction, and. dismissed 
the party without ceremony. The girl was 
deported on the day following. A school 
receives these unfortunates on arriving in 
Shanghai. 
have lost their big fee, the Chinese accom- 
plices their share in the sale of the woman, 
and the would-be groom the loss of a two 
or three thousand dollar chattel. All who 
find shelter in the Home are challenged 
with writs of habeas corpus to appear at 
court; a contest ensues; we rarely lose a 
case, and it speaks well for our judiciary, 
and for our attorney, and for our alert 
missionary. The Chinese highbinders may 
have lost through our work more than one 
million dollars in this traffic—losinzg even 
one thousand dollars on each girl res- 
cued. 

The leavening process is going on, which 
will tell in future generations. “Out from 
Paganism, into Christianity” is our motto. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“The Way of Man” (Outing Co.) A 
well-written, interesting story, full of 
power, passionate life, and human feeling. 

Emerson Hough. 


“The Red Reign in Russia” (Century. ) 
A convincing narrative of an adventurous 
year in Russia during the Kronstadt up- 
rising, describing with equal impartiality 
the horrors of Nihilism and the fearful 
outrages perpetrated by the autocracy. 

Kellogg Durland. 


“Old Indian Days” (McClure). Short 
stories of Indian love and wars charmingly 
told. By Charles A. Eastman. 


“American Birds” (Scribner), photo- 
graphed and studied from life, beautifully 
written and illustrated with pictures of 
all phases of bird life. Only a close and 
sympathetic student could so cleverly in- 
terpret the lives and habits of wild crea- 
tures in so interesting and convincing a 
manner. 

By William Lovell Finley. 


“Race Life of the Aryan Peoples,” by 


Joseph P. Widney (published by Funk & 


Wagnalls Company), is not a dry-as-dust 
compilation of the historical data avail- 
able upon the matter in hand; it is a saga 
of the white race; a bold and true histori- 
cal narrative; a tracing in chronological 


order of the emigrations of the Aryan race, 


which have resulted in ancient and modern 
civilization. In parts the two volumes run 
along with the intense interest of the mod- 
2rn dramatic novel, carrying one away 
with the enthusiasm of race achievements, 
which are the sum of all. individual 
achievements. ‘The volumes contain an 
immense amount of valuable information, 
and are most illuminating as to questions 
of race antagonisms, although not devoted 
to this topic. 


“The Haunters of the Silences” (L. C. 
Page), finely illustrated. A collection of 
vividly told stories of animal life, full of 
interest for the almost human traits dis- 
played through animal instinct. 

By Charles G. D. Roberts. 


Thus the white officials may | 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
‘6 All rights secured.”’ 
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Al Woolens Ne J Pearline 


BE A DOCTOR OF MECHANO-THERAPY, 


the wonderful new system of nealing. $3,000- 
$5,000 a year. We teach you by mail. Greatly 
superior and more simple than Osteopathy. Au- 
thorized diplomas to graduates. Special terms 
now. Write to-day for Prospectus free. AMERI- 
CAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO-THERAPY, Dept. 
410, 120-122 Randolph St., ‘Chicago. 


WANTED. —Organizers’ Fraternal, Social C Order. 
Good commissions. Any territory. Write John 


Talbot, Supreme President, Order of Owls, South 


Bend, Indiana. 


SELF 
RISING 
PAN- 


FLOUR 


The best and purest on the market 


Your grocer has it 


133 Spear Street, San Francisco. 


For Breakfast 


The Pacific Coast Cereal 


THE JOHNSON-LOCKE MERCANTILE CO., Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO 


| | 
Woolen Don’ | 
oolen Won ts | 
Don't Rub J | 
| Don't Soak f 4 
| Don’t Twist. | 
Don’t Use Soap | 
but DO use | 
| earline wa 
| 
| FOLLOW THE DIRECTIONS | | 
| (on each package) and see how CLEAN—SOFT and | 
FLUFFY your Woolens and Flannels will be: Wash) | ti 
Woolens and Flannels by hand in lukewarm PEARLINE)| | | 4 
| suds, Rinse thoroughly in warm water, Wning dry, Pull! | | b 
and Shake well, Dry in warm temperature, and they will) | | a 
KEEP SOFT without shrinking. | 
| 
| \) 
PERRY FLOUR COMPANY a 
SAM FRANCISCO OFFICE CALIFIRMA | 
| 
| 4 


A bottle of Lea & Perrins’ 


Sauce is one of the most 
useful items in every well- 


equipped kitchen. No other 


wis 
> 


seasoning improves the flavor 
of so many different dishes. 


Beware of Imitations 
Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature 


_ John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 


a Contractors, Material Men, Buliders, Manu- FOR FAMILIES AND TRANSIENTS 
4 facturers, in fact anybody interested in con- _ Broadway & 63rd St., (Lincoln Sq.) N. Y. CITY | 
cc struction news of all kinds, obtain from our “- 
daily reports quick, rellable Information. . 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the . 
4 7 news in advance of their competitors and 

| before it has become common property. 


‘f Let us know what you want, and we will 
i send you samples and quote you prices. 

ie Press Clippings on any subject from all 
if the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
6. trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, 
etc. Special facilities for serving trade and 
! class journals, railroads and large industrial 
corporations. 
. We read, through our staff of skilled 
tf readers, a more comprehensiye and better 
. selected list of publications than any other 


W. Johnson Quinn, Proprietor 


bureau. 
i We aim t t and intelligent . 
service at the lowest price consistent with IN THE VERY CENTRE OF EVERYTHING 
| =, _ All surface cars pass or transter to door. : 
“ee us about it. Send stamp for book- Subway and “L” stations, two minutes 
3 ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 
| | nd Rooms, with detached bath, 1.50 per day up i 
United States Press Clip ping Bureau 
147 Fifth Avenue Chicago, Ill. EXCELLENT SERVICE..FINE MUSIC - 
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MUTUAL 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 
ee Market Street, Opposite Third 


MUTUAL SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


Loans made on approved securities. Accounts can be 
opened with One Dollar. 


SAVINGS BANK } | THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY 


Guaranteed Capital, 


paid Up Capital | | 526 CALIFORNIA STREET. 
Surplus 320,000 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Officers and Directors 

JAMES D. PHELAN, 

President 


Guaranteed Capital ...............-. $1,200,000.00 


PER, Capital actually paid up in cash .... 1,000,000.00 
First Vice-President 
J. K. MOFFITT Reserve and Contirgent Funds...... 1,403, 755.68 
Vice-President Deposits, June 29, 1907 ............. 38,156,931.28 
James D. Phelan, Frank J. 
Sullivan, Chas Holbrook, Remittances may be made by Draft, ‘Post 
John A. Hooper, Rudolph Office or Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Orders, or 


Spreckels, J.C. McKinstry, coin by express. 

mgt Moffitt, R. D tae Office hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m. 
ibes | =" y, except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday 
Rolla V. Watt. evenings from 7 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m. 

for receipt of deposits only. 


Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, William Herrmann: 
Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant Secretary, 


re a 5 A. H. Muller; Goodfellow & Eells, General At- 
This Bank does a savings bank business exclusively torneys. 
and pays interest on all deposits. BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 


Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, 
J. W. ‘Van Bergen, F. E. T. Kruse 
and W. S. Goodfellow. 


Geo, A.'Story, Cashier OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First 
C.B. Hobson, Ass’t Cashier Vice-President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice- 
A.E.Curtis,2d Ass’t Cashier President, Emil Rohte; Cashier, a: 


jj 


of 


May 
1892) 
May 31/ 
1895) 
May 
1898) 
May 31) 
1900! 
May 3i¢ 
1902) 
May 31/ 
1904! 
May 
1906! 


**A Bank that enjoys the confidence of 
its own home folks to such an extent. 
as to make THESE FIGURES possible 
has clearly demonstrated its right. to 
the confidence of the public through- 


Deposits 
out. both state and nation.”’ 


$ 19,256.08 
117,216.58 
421,815.96 
966,989.74 
1,757,863.03 
2,62 1,235.82 
5,487,968.90 
9,468,822.40 


11,421,498. $8. 


In all American and European financial centers, 
the Scandinavian American Bank of Seattle is 
recognized not only as a Safe Bank, but as one of 
the strongest banks in the Northwest, one of the 
most conservative in America. With Resources exceeding $12,- 
000,000.00 and a Reserve approximating $4,000,000.00, this bank 
affords to its depositors the fullest measure of security; and the 
most liberal terms that are possible, consistent with that 


security. 
Banking 4. Compound 


By Mail Interest. 


Alaska Building, Seattle. 
Home of Scandinavian American Bank 
No matter where you live you may Send your Deposit by Mail, and you 
will receive by return mail our bank pass book with the amount credited 
therein. Savings accounts opened from $1.00 up. Interest at 4 per cent 
begins first of each month. Booklet mailed if desired. 


Scandinavian American Bank 


Alaska Building, Seattle, Washingtor 


‘i 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Post.paid asa 
Premium with 
our great club 
offer No. 12E. 


This is your last chance 
to get six of the best 
known papers in the 


LOOK 


HUMAN LIFE, 
The Housekeeper, Na- 
tional Home Journal— 
he Pen, 
eo" of the above 
For only 85 cents 


the picture of pen is only 
half of its regular size. 


If yon don’t want the pen 
ourself you can readily sel) 


‘A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
PEN—The pen points are per- 
fectly fitted, and the feed will 
flow evenly, without leaking 
or blotting. 

These pens are made by one 
of the largest and best known 
manufacturers in the United 
States. Each pen comes 
packed in a box, with fulldir- 
ections, with glass filler, and 
is ready for immediate use. 

SCHOOL CHILDREN will 
find this Pen their greatest 
convenience. 

OFFER 1S FOR 


PEN, ORDER NOW, OR 
YOU’ MAY BE TOO LATE. 
If you are already a sub- 


The pape are 80 well 
known that a description of 
them unne 

REF RENCE- E--North Mem. 
phis Bank, Memphis, 
any house this 
city and, an aper in our 
pape! 


NT’AGENTS 


PLANTERS’ “JOURN NAL PUB. co., 
Dept. 49. Memphis, Tenn, 


EE TO you 


world for only 85 cents. { 


ane to any or all of these - 


Ask your forit.‘ 
If he cannot supply 
MARV 
other, but send stam 

illustrated 


valuable to lad ay 
44 E.2 


jection Sate Suction 


ui the wonderful 


Whirling Spray 


The new Vaginal Syr In 
st— “Most Con- Con- 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or Magical Beautifier 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth Patches, 


Rash, and skin  Dis- 


as well as 
Beautifies 


ct 
® 


has stood the, 
test of 58 years, 
and is so harm- 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- | 
terfeit of similar 


— 


ton (a patient): 
‘“‘“As you ladies will use them, I recommend 
‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all 
the skin preparations.’’ 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers in the United States, Canada and Eu- 
rope. 

Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


An ideal antiseptic toilet powder for infants 
and adults. Bxquisitely perfumed. Relieves 
skin irritation, cures sunburn and renders an 
excellent 

Price, 25 c r box by mail. 

GOUR OUDRE SUBTILE removes | 
superfiuous hair without Injury to the skin. | 


ce, $1.00 per bottle by mail. 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Pro a 37 Great Jones St. 
New York. 


Continental Building and Loan 
Association 


of California 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


UNITED STATES POST-OFFICE MONEY 
ORDERS AND GOVERNMENT BONDS 


are bought largely for SAFETY. Building 
and Loan Association stock is bought for the 
same reason—SAFETY,;,—and also because it 
pays a higher rate of  baloaliens The Conti- 
nental Building and Loan Association pays 
6 per cent net per annum, payable semi-an- 
nually. 


WASHINGTON DODGE, President. , 


WILLIAM CORBIN, Secretary. 


Church near Market Street, 


| 
| 
A eases and every 
o other (a ® 
; Cosmetic fies detection. It 
will do it. 27 | 
4 a name. Dr. L. A. 
Cera Sayre said to a 
SS. lady of the haut- 
(it. 
\ y 
| IF YOU WANT A 
ia | 
! | tended one year on receipt of 
; the combination price. 
a EVERY PAPER GOES TO 
YOU FOR ONE FULL YEAR. 
i 
SALARY OR{COMMISSION. 
NOTICE-Never send stamps 
in payment of clubs. On Per- 
4 sonal checks¥addj10 cents for 
exchange. WAlways’order by 
a Club Number. Remit by Express, Poatoffice 
: Order or Registered Mail.@ We are not 
| 
Every Woman 
> 
Mill 
, instantly. 
4, . 
gs 
It gives W) 
bctions in- 
EW YORK < 
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What Ten Dollars Will 


You can buy twenty shares of stock in the California Ostrich Ranch by paying 
only ten dollars down and ten dollars per month for nine months. | 


This small investment now will grow year by 
year and earn money for you and your children 


and your children’s children. 


Each pair of ostriches produces approximately 
36 eggs per year. About nine eggs out of 36 
hatch. Figure for yourself how many ostriches 


we should have in five years. Each ostrich pro- 


duces thousands of dollars worth of feathers 


during a normal life-time. 


The sale of ostrich plumes is a profitable in-. 
dustry in itself, and orders are received from all 
over the United States. The profits are golden 
and positively certain. 


Fill out the coupon and mail to us to-day. 
You assume no obligation whatever, and you 
may make a lot of money. Fill out, tear off, and 
mail this coupon to-day. 


Industrial Investment Co. 


Financial Agents. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


You will then own a $100.00 interest in the 
original California Ostrich Ranch, which is now 
earning money for its stockholders, and _ will 


soon be paying enormous dividends. 


The profit in Ostrich Raising is enormous. 
Every full-grown ostrich is worth from $500.00 
to $5,000.00. 


San Diego ranch. 


We now have 124 ostriches at our 


The California Ostrich Ranch wants to estab- 
lish another farm near Oakland, and a sales- 
room in San Francisco. More money is needed, 
and you can become a part owner by acting 
now. There is only a small block of stock for 
sale, and you can invest from $5.00 to $2,500.00 


cash on easy monthly payments. 


We want to send you complete information 
about this unique and profitable industry. Our 
complete literature pictures and souvenir postal 


card will be mailed free. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT CoO., 
943 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco. 
Please send me free full information pictures 


and souvenir postal card of the California Os- 


trich Ranch. 


943 Van Ness Ave. 


~~ 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Irving Institute and California Conservatory of Music 
2126-2128 California Street, San Franciico 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Mustc, Languages, Art, and Accredited by Univer- 

sities. ’ Pupils admitted at any 
MISS. ‘ELLA M M. PINKHAM, Princi 
California Conservatory of Music. Send fo 
Catalogue. 
HERMANN GENSS, Director. 


THE HAMLIN SCHOOL AND VAN NESS SEMINARY 
Pacific Ave. 


For particulars address 
CMISS SARAH D. HAMLIN 
2230 Pacific cAvenue, 
San Francisco Telephone West 546 


The Fall term will open August 12, 1907. 


What School? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning all 
schools and colleges furnished without charge. State 

chool, address: 
School and College Agency 


Am 
384,41 Park Row, New York, or 384, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 
MAIL ORDER MEN AND PUBLISHERS 


DOUBLE your returns with the Money Mailer. 
Brings cash with the order. The best advertising 
novelty on the market. 1 doz. samples 10 cents 
postpaid. 

Paper folding Boxes and Waterproof Signs a 
specialty. Write us for prices. 


R. LINDLEY PAPER BOX CO. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Retail ‘ond For Ren 
illustrated siebiaa on application. Office and Factory 1808 
Market St. San Francisco. Branch, 837 S Spring St., Los Angeles 


‘Anterior 


IS AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE FULL OF | 


Decorating and Furnishing the 
Home correctly and tastefully is as 
) necessary as dressing fashionably 
and becomingly 


10 cents, postpaid $1.00 a year 
| Catalog of Books on Decoration Free 


Cli 
Gifford & Lawton, 19 Union New York 


9 


Timekeeper 


There are other tiny 
watches, but the one 
worthy to bear the name which 
always and everywhere stands 
for reliability and excellence 
must be a timekeeper. This 
_ dainty little watch is called the 


Lady Elgin 


It is in every respect a true 
Elgin—made as small as con- 
sistent with. Elgin _ perfection. 
The smallest watch made in 
America—the illustration shows 
‘its actual size. Every Elgin 
Watch is fully guaranteed— 
all jewelers have them. Send 
for “The Watch,’ a story of the 
time of day. 


Elgin National Watch Co., 
Elgin, 


in 
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A Palatial Train for Particular People 
Through in | 


Three Days firom Los Angeles to Chicago 


Via Salt, Lake Route, Union Pacific and North Western, through Salt. Lake City, Odgen 
and Omaha. All agents from San Francisco South sell ticket.s to the East. via the Salt 
Lake Route. Your patronage is solicited for this superb train. 


F.A. WANN, Genl. Traffic Manager; T.C. PECK, Gen. Pass. Agent 
LOS ANGELES 


Learn Fundamental Thinking 


and The Scientific Interpretation of Life 


The sum of all scientific knowledge forms a Network of Facts 
and principles, which properly understood, will guide you to the 
TRUTH in every field of enquiry. 


PARKER H. SERCOMBE Sociologist 
Instructor of Impersonal Philoso- 
phy based on the Unity and In- 
ter-Relationship on all Knowledge 


A course of six lessons by mail-or in class will enable you to al” 
ways choose the correct point of view on every subject.and thu® 
go far towards systematizing your thoughts and guiding you™ 
judgmen . 

No application will be considered unless itis accompanied by a 
sample essay of not more than two hundred words containing the 
applicant's best thought on his favorite subject. 

Ido not personally accept pay for my service—all fees from 
pupils being turned over to trustees, the fund to go toward found- 
ing a Rational School of Life and Thought. 


For terms address 


Parker H. Sercombe, 2238 Calument Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


THIS PAPER ONE YEAR 
FOR ONLY 25c | 


| IT WILL TELL YOU OF 
The Great South and Southwest 


Subscribe now before the price is ad- 


vanced. If you are already a subscriber, your 
time will be extended. 

If you can’t pay now, send order anyway, 
and pay later in the year. 

Now in its seventeenth year. Published on 
the 15th of each month. The Planters Jour- 
nal makes a specialty of its Cotton, Manu- 
facturing and Agricultural Departments, in 
addition to having full and complete depart- 
ments of the Home, Fruit, Farm, Poultry, 
Cattle, Live Stock, etc. 

It. is very readable, and full of bright, 
snappy news, each issue contains from 32 to 
40 pages. It is handsomely gotten up, and 
contains many interesting articles and pic- 
tures. 

There is no better paper or magazine for 
the home and farm, no matter what its price 


may be. 


PLANTERS JOURNAL, Memphis, Tenn, 


| 
| 
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GOODS. 


- 


968 Broadway, Oakland 
‘Household goods shipped to and from the East and South at 
reduced rates’ . 


San Francisco Chicago Los Angeles 


— 
awe 
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GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER 


An ideal, antiseptic toilet powder for infants 
and adults. Equisitely perfumed. Cures skin 
troubles and keeps the complexion in an excel- 
lent condition. Mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
per box. 7. OPEKINS, proprietor. 


37 Great Jones St., New York City. 


ENAMEL 
Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, 
Rosewood or Transparent 


FOR OLD OR NEW FLOORS, FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 
Wears like cement—Dries over night with Bril- 
liant Gloss. Contains no Japan or Shellac. Write 
at once for Free Booklet, Color Card and List of 
Dealers. TRIAL CAN FREE (send 10c. to pay 
postage). Enough for a Chair, Table or Kitchen 
Cabinet. Address: ‘“FLOOR-SHINE”  CoO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Sold by Hale Bros., Agents, San Francisco, 
and A. Hamburger Sons, Los Angeles. 
If you are a dealer write for the Agency. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 

: San Francisco Savings Union. 

For the half year ending December 31, 1907, a 
dividend has been declared at the rates per an- 
num of four and one-tenth (4 1-10) per cent on 
term deposits, and three and _ three-fourths 
(3 3-4) per cent on ordinary deposits, free of 


Depositors are entitled to draw their dividends 
at any time during the succeeding half year. 
A dividend not drawn will be added to the de- 
posit account, become a part thereof, and earn 
dividend from January Ist. 

LOVELL WHITE, Cashier. 


Office—N. W. Cor. California and Montgomery _ 


streets, San Francisco. 


Sper? payable on and after Thursday, January © 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. | 
The German Savings and Loan Society. 
For the half year ending December 31, 1907, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of three 
and eight-tenths (3 8-10) per cent per annum 
on all deposits, free of taxes, payable on and 
after Thursday, January 2, 1908. Dividends not 
called for are added to and bear the same rate 
of interest as the principal from January 1, 1908. 
E TOURNY, Secretary. 
Office—526 Califorina street, San Francisco. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 

The Savings and Loan Society. 

has declared a dividend for the term ending De- 
cember 31, 1907, at the rate of three and eight- 
tenths (3 8-10) per cent per annum on all de- 
posits, free of taxes, and payable on and after 
Thursday, January 2, 1908. Dividends not called 
for are added to and bear the same rate of in- 
terest as principal. 

EDWIN BONNELL, Cashier. 
Office—101 Montgomery street, corner Sutter. 


BRIGHT’S- DISEASE AND DIABETES 
‘SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


- Under the Auspices of the Cincinnati Evening Post, 


Five Test Cases were Selected and Treated 
Publicly by Dr. Irvine K. Mott, Free of Charge 


Irvine K. Mott, M. D., of Cincinnati, Ohio, well 
and favorably known in that city as a learned phy- 
sician—-a graduate of the Cincinnati Pulte Medical 
College, class of 1883, and who afterward took 
clinical courses at the London 
(Eng.) Hospitals and has since 
1890 been a Specialist for the 
treatment of kidney diseases— 
claims that he has discovered a 
remedy successfully treat 
Bright’s Disease, Diabetes and 
other kidney troubles, either in 
their first, intermediate or last 
stages. Dr. Mott says: “My 
method arrests the disease, even 
though it has destroyed most of 
the kidneys, and preserves in- 
tact that portion not yet destroyed. The medi- 
cines I use neutralize the poisons that form a tox- 
ine that destroys the cells in the tubes in the kid- 


neys. 
The Evening Post, one of the leading daily papers 


of Cincinnati, Ohio, hearing of Dr. Mott’s success, 
asked if he would be willing to give a public test to 
demonstrate his faith in his treatment, and prove 
its merits by treating five persons suffering from 
Bright’s Disease and Diabetes, free of charge, the 
Post to select the cases. 

Dr. Mott accepted the conditions, and twelve per- 
sons were selected. After a most critical chemical 
analysts and microscopic examination had been 
made. five of the cases out of the twelve, those 
showing the most advanced form of these diseases 
were decided upon. These cases were placed under 
Dr. Mott’s care and reports published each week in 
the Post. In three months all were discharged by 
Dr. Mott... The persons treated gained their nor- 
mal weight, strength and appetite and were able 
to resume their usual work. Any one desiring to 
read the details of this/public test can obtain copies 
by sending to Dr. Mott for them. 

This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an in- 
ternational reputation that has brought him into 
correspondence with people all over the world, and 
several noted Europeans are numbered among those 
who have been successfully treated, as treatment 
can be administered effectively by mail. 

The Doctor will correspond with those who are 
suffering with Bright’s Disease, Diabetes or any 


kidney trouble whatever, and will be pleased to give 


his expert opinion free to those who will send him a 
description of their symptoms. An essay which the 
Doctor has prepared about kidney trouble and de- 
scribing his new method of treatment, will also be 
mailed by him. Correspondence for this purpose 
should be addressed to IRVINE K. MOTT, M. D., 
567 Mitchell Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ALONE ITS FIELD 


The Living Age 
is the only American Magazine exclusively devoted to the 
reprinting, without abridgment, of the most important and 
interesting articles from the best English periodicals. 


Published weekly, it is able to present this material 
while the topics considered are still fresh in the public mind. 


With the whole range of English periodical literature to 
select from, it is able to present more important articles 
by well-known and brilliant writers than any ais Single 
magazine. It publishes 


The Best. Fiction 
The Best. Essays 
| The Best. Literary Criticism 
The Best. Travel Articles 
The Ablest. Discussions of Public Affairs 


The single numbers are light and easy to hold, and the 
reading matter is not smothered in advertising. The num- 
bers for a year contain as much as two of the four-dollar 
magazines. 

The LIVING AGE has been published every Saturday 
without missing an issue for more than 63 years, and was | 
never more indispensable than now to intelligent readers. 


Terms: $6.00 a Year 
Three Months’ Trial Subscription, $1.00 


The LIVING AGE COMPANY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 
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FERRY’S FREE SEED BOOK. 


For half a century, thousands and thousands of 
farmers and gardeners have regarded ‘‘Ferry’s Seed 
Annual’ as the best guide not only for the buying 
of seeds, but for their planting and care. Daily 
reference to its text and illustrations proves it to 
be the actual beginning of a successful .season. The 
new edition for 1908 is now ready for free mailing 
to all who write to the publishers for a copy. 

It is a high tribute to the house of D. M. Ferry 
& Co. that two generations have planted Ferry’s 
Seeds, each succeeding year adding to the confi- 
dence that ‘‘seed trouble’ will never-arise when 
Ferry’s Seeds are planted as ‘‘Ferry’s Seed Annual’’ 
says they should be. 

Another remarkable feature developed by the 
house of Ferry is the method of distributing seeds 
to dealers throughout the country so that the 
planters everywhere can secure at their home store 
exactly what they want when they want it, with 
the absolute assurance that it is fresh and fertile. 
Every one should send at once to D. M. Ferry & 


~Co., Detroit, Mich., for the 1908 edition of ‘‘Ferry’s 


Seed Annual.’’ 


FOR FARM AND SHOP WORK. Run 
Separators, Corn Shredders, Grist Mills 
Pumps, Dynamos, etc. Start without 
ranking; no cams or gears. Burns 
Alcohol, Kerosene, and Gasoline. 
All sizes in stock; 2 to 20 horse- 

wer. Steel connecting rods,anti- 
riction bearings; no vibration. 
Write for free catalogue 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS | 


117,BELLEVUE AVE. DETROIT, Mick., U.S.A. 


nothing so soothing as a mother’s 
kiss, except 


Mrs, Winslow's Soothing 
«Syrup 


Guaranteed under the Food ‘and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial number 1098 


Millions of Mothers will tell you 


It softens the gums. 

It allays pain. 

It cures wind cholic. 

It is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 
It is absolutely harmless. 


For sixty years it has proved the best 
remedy for children teething. Be sure 
you ask for 7 


Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


and take no other. 


Buys this beautiful ‘““Napoleon’’ Bed. 
No, 849 (worth $55 00) in Mahogany 
or Oak. Dresser to match, and hun- 
dreds of piecesin our large FREE 
CATALOG. Mailed on request. 


buys this No. 694 Hand- 
$19.75 some Mission Bookcase 
(worth $30.00). You save $11.25 
because we ship Direct on Appro- 
val. Made of Quartered Oak, any 


$34.75 [not $50.00] 
Buys this handsome high grade Com- finish. Has adjustable shelves and 


bination China Closet and Buffett,No. heavy glass doors with artistic 
576, (worth $50,00). Made of select lattice design.: Height 55 inches. 
Quartered Oak, any finish. French Width, 44 in. 


BISHOP FURNITURE G0, GRAND 


SHIP ANYWHERE ‘‘ON APPROVAL’ allowing furniture in your 
home five days, to be returned at our expense and money refund- 
ed if not perfectly satisfactory and all you expected. 

WE PREPAY FREIGHT to all points east of the Mississipi River 
and north of Tennessee line, allowing freight that far toward - 
points beyond. When answering this advertisement please state 
what articles you are interested in and we will quote you prices 
freight prepaid to your station. 


$28.75 (not $45) 


Buys this No. 1255 genuine Leather Couch (worth $45.00). Has beau- °%.cU! finish. Top 48 inches in 
tiful Quartered Oak frame, full Turkish spring —— 


leather and filling. Extra large and comfortable. Length 7 
width 82 inches. sth 78 inches, toes 


WE FURNISH 
HOMES 
HOTELS, CLUBS, 
HOSPITALS 
Y. A. 
AND OTHER 
PUBLIG 
BUILDINGS 
COMPLETE 


inches. Scores of other Buffets, Si onable Furniture. Ever ng from the cheape of luxury and comfort i 
prec een Tables and Chairsin FREE that is good to the best made. It posts you on pea nea F 
— styles and prices.. Write for it to-day. 

BISHOP FURNITURE CO., 78-90 Iona St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ured Quartered Oak, piano polish 


$10.50 $22.50 [not $40] 
buys this large, beautiful and bays this large, } neiee ‘Sei 
convenient Mission Writing Desk | +.) Rocker No. 1275 (worth $40), 
(No, covered with best genuineleather. 
42 in. Width ry Has quartered Oak or Mahogany 
$5.25 by ordering Direct. finish rockers, ful] Turkish spring 


+. 


H.P STATIONARY$9()50 fexcne 
B $35.50 [not $55 00] $24.76 (not $36) 
4 no 
; Dining Extension Table No. 626 
4 (worth $36), made of select fig- 
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THE LATEST INFORMATION 
ABOUT THE PHILIPPINES IS TO BE FOUND IN 


HAMILTON WRIGHT'S 


Handbook the Philippines 


The volume contains in concrete form exactly 
what the Traveler, Exporter- Manufacturer and 
Investor wants to know. 


The “HANDBOOK OF THE PHILIPPINES”’ 
is intended to portray the islands as they are 
to-day, rather than as they have appeared in 
the trying crisis through which they have 
passed. The history of the Philippines has not 
heretofore been neglected. Their interesting 
past has been chronicled by eminent writers; 
while their political (economic) perplexities have 
been detailed at great length by almost half a 
score of able writers. _-But of the Philippines 
to-day there are few sources to which the in- 
quirer may turn for detailed information; he 
can find no book treating of modern industrial 
conditions or interpreting the character of the 
people through the ready manner in which they 
are grasping a scheme of life which was un- 
known to them before the dawn of the Z0th 
century. 


Mr. Wright presents in this volume an amaz- 
ing amount of information relating to the 
islands, of interest to the traveler and to all 
who have or contemplate having any commer- 
cial relations with them. 


The author’s observations of national life are 
acute and penetrating. Mr. Wright has pro- 
duced a book that is far above the common- 
places that some other observers have given us, 
and a book that is likely to be a standard for 
some time to come.—Argonaut. 


Mr. Wright’s attitude is definite without be- 
ing belligerent, and optimistic without extrava- 
gance. He lays stress on what has already been 
done by the American authorities toward the 
betterment of the Filipinos, and foresees a con- 
stant improvement under our supervision, lead- 
ing to more and more self-government on the 
part of the natives. A volume that should prove 
of service to the student and the traveler, and 
of particular interest to all Americans, whether 
they view with alarm, regard with pride, or 
consider with serious and unbiased thought our 
Eastern acquisitions.—N. Y. Times Saturday 
Review. Nov. 9, 1907. . 


NET 51.40 
Of All Booksellers 


A. C. MeCLURG & CO. Publishers, Chicage 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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WHILE WANDERING AROUND. 


The Cosmopolitan is the best magazine 
published, and it is far from perfection, 
but under its present management, it is 
showing an advance in the right direction 
each month. If they would eliminate the 
tiresome Alan Dale, a good step forward 
would be made; also do the same to Am- 
brose Bierce. These two are too much of 
a load for any magazine. 

* 


Munsey’s aggregation of monthly issues 


are not worth the paper they are printed - 
upon; so what’s the use of trying to write 


a review of them. 
* * 

The Century, now referred to as “the 
junior St. Nicholas,” really deserves this 
title, for it is in its second childhood, or 
what may be termed “doddering old age.” 


Everybody’s is a good bargain for fif- 
teen cents, for you get more weight of 
paper than any other magazine, and as 
you do not ‘have to read it, everybody 
should be happy. 

* * * 

McClure’s was a poor investment at ten 
cents, so you can classify it yourself at 
fifteen, for it is impossible for us to do 
so, as there are no terms low enough. 

* * 

“How Much is Too Little When You 
Marry?” “A discussion of a vital topic 
by a number of interesting women’”’—this 
is the title and sub-title of a leader in The 
Delineator. The symposium is by a flock 
of single ladies that surely ought to know 
what they are talking about. They are, 
note them—Kate Masterson, Katherine 
Leckie, Anne Rittenhouse, Ada Patterson 
- and Kate Jordan. We acquit the ladies 

of all intent to defraud, for the article is 
no doubt an inspired one, from the light 
mind of Arthur Raving Ridgway, John 


Harebrained Cosgrave, Peter Paper Pat-— 


terns or some other of the masculine ladies 
that direct the destinies of the magazine. 


The Harper publications, under the 
mis-management of Col. Great Big Man 
Harvey, are worse than ever. It is impos- 
sible to class which is the worst; the 
monthly is awful, the weekly the same, 
the review the same, and the bazar the 
same—and there you are. 

* * 

Fashion Note.—Heavy-weight thoughts 
by light-weight brains continue to fill up 
the magazines, and will probably be the 
vogue until some of the publishers decide 
to spend a little money. 

“Ambrose Bierce is awfully fierce” as 
usual in the back pages of the Cosmopoli- 
tan, where he acts as the tail of the kite. 
His ravings are pitiful, and fall upon un- 
heeding ears. 


REMARKABLE 
INVENTION 


AN INSTRUMENT THAT IMPROVES 
AND STRENGTHENS 
EYESIGHT 


Spectacles May Be Abandoned 


This instrument, which the inventor has pat- 
ented, is called ‘‘Actina’’—a trade-mark word. 

In the treatment of eye diseases the inventor 
of ‘‘Actina’’ claims that there is no need for 
cutting or drugging the eye in treating most 
forms of disease. Cata- 
‘racts and other abnormal 
growths have been 
removed, and weakened 
vision improved re- 

ored by this new and 

ore humane method. 
has been tested 
in thousands of cases and 
has effected marvelous re- 
sults, many people testifying that it saved their 
eyesight. So confident are the owners that this 
device is an instrument of great merit, that 
they will give absolutely a free trial. They want 
every one interested to make a thorough inves- 
tigation and a personal test of ‘‘Actina.’’ One 
will be sent on trial, postpaid, so that any per- 
son can give it a test. 

They issue a book—a Treatise on Disease— 
which tells all about ‘‘Actina,’’ the diseases it 
will remove, what others think of it, what mar- 
velous results it has effected, and all about the 
responsibility of its owners—all will be sent ab- 
solutely free upon request. This book should be 
in the home of every family. Address Actina 
Appliance Co., Dept. 68 R., 811 Walnut street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
[ORGANIZED 1870] 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


OFFICERS 


RUDOLPH SPRECKELS - - - President 

JAMES K. LYNCH - - - Vice-President 

J. H. SKINNER - Assistant Cashier 

McCORMICK - Assistant Cashier 
Statement 

UNDER DATE OF DECEMBER 3d, 1907 

RESOURCES: 


Loans and Discounts - §10,649,304.93 
U. S. 2 per cent Bonds of 1930 1,974,000.00 


Premiums on U. S. Bonds 30,000.00 
Other Bonds and Securities - 154,620.18 
Banking Premises a 198,050.00 
Cash and Sight Exchange - §3,389,207.22 
| § 16,395,182.33 
Liabilities | 
Capital -  §3,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - 1,850,887.49 
Circulation -- - - 1,472,200.00 
Clearing House Certificates - 923,323.00 
Deposits - 9,148,771.84 
§16,395,182.33 
First Federal Trust Company 


JOSEPH G. HOOPER, Manager 
Owned by the Shareholders of the First National Bank and governed by the same Board of Directors. 
Authorized to act as receiver, administrator, executor, assignee or in any trust capacity. 


Interest bearing accounts opened. ACCOUNTS INVITED. 

Directors—J. Downey Harvey, Capitalist; John A. Hooper, Lumber Merchant; Thomas Jennings, Capi- 
talist, President of the American Biscuit Co.; James K. Lynch, Vice-President; Walter S, Martin, Capi- 
talist; J. K. Moffitt, Cashier; S. G. Murphy, Capitalist; James D. Phelan, President Mutual Savings 
Bank; George C. Perkins, Goodall, Perkins & Co. and U. S. Senator; J. H. ‘Skinner, Assistant Cashier; 
Claus Spreckels, Capitalist: Rudolph Spreckels, President; John W. Van Bergen, N. Van Bergen & Co. 
Wholesale Liquor dealers, Clinton E. Worden, President Clinton E Worden Co. and A. N. Towne Co ; 
George Whittell, Capitalist. 
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Overland Month 


FOR FEBRUARY 


Will present some noteworthy special articles and strong, entertaining Western fic- 


tion. 

Among the special features will be “Cal ifornia’s Native Sons,’ by Joseph R. 
Knowland, grand second vice-president of the order of the Native Sons of the 
Golden West. 

The order of Native Sons is perhaps the most unique fraternal body in the world. 
The order grew from the devotion of Califormans for their State. There 1s scarcely 


a town or city of California that does not contain at least one parlor or chapte 
of Native Sons. The ideals and work accomplished by the order are admirably set 


forth by Congressman Knowland. 

“Plant Affinities,” by Mrs. E. Burbank Beeson, will be another strong feature. 
Mrs. Beeson is the sister of Mr. Luther Burbank, the great plant breeder. She 1s 
now engaged in the preparation of a series of volumes upon«Mr. Burbank’s work. 
The article 1s written under the especial direction of Luther Burbank, and we ven- 
ture to say that it will be one of the most entertaining and authoritative articles 
upon this topic that has yet appeared. 3 | 

J. EH. Carne, the well-known writer and traveler, will tell of the lost city of 
Ures, Meaico; Dr. Clarence E. Edwords,of the California Promotwn Committee, 
wil describe Petaluma, the marvelous California Chicken Town. 

General H. G. Otis, the militant editor of the Los Angeles Times, and his fight for 
the open shop. By Alfred H olman, editor of the Argonaut. | 

Charles Warren Stoddard. By Charles Philipps, an intimate friend of the poet. 

In the fiction section, there will be another Amanda Mathews story, and the sec- 


ond instailment of “Jack’s Boys,’ by Helen Wilmans, will conclude this splendid 


Overland novelette. 
This is, of course, but a glimpse of the contents of Overland for neat month. All 
in all, the February issue will be one of the strongest, most entertaining, and most 


helpful numbers of the new Overland. 
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Thomas Watson 


| 
Was reorganized out of the New York Magazine which | 


bore his name. He immediately established publica- 


tions of his own which have been running one year. | | 


THEY ARE 


Watson’s Jeffersonian Magazine 


Watson's Weekly Jeffersonian 


| 
| 


| BOTH TOGETHER $2.00 


Back numbers and bound volumes can be supplied. | 
These two publications stand for true Democratic Prin-. 

ciples as our forefathers understood and practised them. 
| 


| 
ADDRESS 


THOMAS E. WATSON 


THOMSON, GEORGIA 
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WINTER TRIP 


SUNSET ROUTE 


Traverses the sunny south between San Francisco and 
New Orleans. 


Vestibuled Drawing Room sleeping cars. Dining service 
the best. Parlor observation car. Library: Cafe. La- 
dies’ lounging room. | 


Personally conducted family excursion parties between 


California and New Orleans, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and Washington every week. 


Connections made at New Orleans with New Orleans- 


New York Steamship Co.’s steamers for New York. 
Your choice of an all rail or sea voyage 


Southern Pacific 
TICKET OFFICE | 


884 Market Street 14th and Franklin Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. Oakland, Cal. 


YOUR 

made comfortable 
| by the 


